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LIFE OF THE REV. JOSEPH WOLFF, MISSIONARY TO THE JEWS. 


(Continued from page 36.) 


Mr. Wolff having been recommended, by the 
Pope’s ambassador at Vienna, to the Cardinal 


Litta of Rome, he passed through Switzerland, | 


on his way to that city. At Basle, le tound 


Protestant Christians of an excellent spirit; as, 
also, at Berne. At Freybourgh, the case was 
somewhat different. 


When [ arrived at Freybourg in Switzer- 
land, | found there an Egyptian darkness 
amongst the Catholics; and a spirit of igno- 
rance and intolerance similar to wiat I had 
found in Hungary. 
away by iorce iny Hebrew ible, vecause he 
observed tiiat it was printed in a Protestant 
town, and thereiore was, in his view, veretical. 
In this town | found only one Catholic priest, 
named Girard, who was ealtg.tened by the 


ed. To this he replied, “I will satisfy myself 
| about it with my own eyes.” 

| When Mr. Wolff arrived at Turin, his money 
| was all expended, but he found an efficient 
| friend in the Russian ambassador at that place. 


| His expenses to Genoa were borne by ag 


| English gentleman, with whom he travelled. 


Here he took passage in a ship for Civita Vec- 


chia, but, the wind being contrary, they were 


|| detained fourteen days at a town twelve miles 


Spirit of Curist; and he was persecuted by the | 


whole city; and considered and despised as a 
a heretic. 


Leaving this place, Mr. Wolff proceeded 
onward to Vevay, where he found enlightened 
Protestants. From thence he went to the 
Valais, “inhabited by Catholics as ignorant as 
those at Freybourg.” 

Having been recommended to the Superior 
of a Jesuit convent in the Valais, he was per- 
suaded to remain there several days. Asking 
an inmate of the convent, what every Jesuit 


was obliged to do! he was told in reply;—*To 


renounce his own will, and to render a blind | 


obedience to the Superior, whose will he 1s to 
consider as the will of Almighty Ged, who 
speaks to him always by the mouth of his Su- 
perior.” This be a fundamental 
principle in Jesuitism. 

Leaving this convent, the character of which 


is said to 


seemed to him very enigmatical, he spent’ 


eight days at Milan, where some (¢ atholic 

Professors of the university, said to uun,** They 

vend Christ and the Gospel at Rome, but only 

the Pope is worshipped,’ and advised him not 

to proceed thither, lest he should be imprison- 
VOL. XXIT. 


A Cathohe priest took Py ae : 
| ‘This, he remarks, was an occasion of sorrow, 
! 


| trom Genoa. 


because all things were very dear, and 
I could 


money diminished from day to day. 


| not yet speak Italian, and no one in the shi 
| spoke French. 


I observed a Dominican mo: 
irom Spain, and conversed with him in Latin. 


; Ltold him that I wished not to lose so much 


| time in so miserable a port. 


The Dominican 
replied, patience is a Christian virtue, and we 


{ 
| enunot be true followers of Christ without the 
| 


possession of this virtue, because it proves a 
want of faith. Il was, from this time, always 
in his company, and liked him as a father; 

seemed to lose himself in continual medita- 
tion on the suffering Redeemer, and united te 
his religion a humanity which I scarcely found 
amongst other monks. The contrary wind 
arose as soon as we arrived at Leghorn, and I 
landed with the intention of undertaking the 
journey trom thence to Rome on foot, because 
lteared | should not have enough to pay the 
captain, if I continued my journey by Sea. 
Ly the time | had walked a quarter of a mile, 
I was unable to proceed on account of the 
heat. Inthe time of necessity men learn to 
call upon the Watchman of Israel. The reason 
is this, they perceive no help on the right hand, 
nor on the leit; but above they can see a 
Father of mercy, who covereth the heaven 
with clouds, who prepareth rain for the earth, 


| who maketh the grass to grow upon the moun- 


tains, and who giveth to the beast his food, 
uid to the young ravens which cry. He who 


| ots a Leart renewed by the grace of God, who 
| is able to ery, Abba, Father, looks to that Re- 


deemer who died for us, considers the lilies of 
the tield how they grow, and then he begins to 
knock at the door of mercy; and often God 
is pleased to open it. 


. 
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“J kneeled down,” adds Mr. Wolff, ‘“‘and 
prayed, perhaps two minutes, when a coach 
came up, containing three gentlemen.” No 
sooner were his necessities known to one of 
these gentlemen, a “sea-officer of the king- 
dom of Piemont,’’ than the kind stranger of- 
fered to lend him money enough to carry him 
to Rome. 

Upon completing his journey, Mr. Wolff was 
introduced to Cardinal Litta, who engaged to 
procure him admittance to one of the colleges 


of Rome, until the college of the Propaganda, | 
which had been destroyed by the French, was | 


re-opened. Meanwhile he examined the chief 
works of Raphael and Michael Angelo; the 
amphitheatre where Ignatius the Martyr was 
made the food of beasts; and gazed with won- 
der on the ruins of the ancient city. 

On the Sth of September 1816, being then 
20 years of age, Mr. Wolff entered the Semin- 
ario Romanio, and received a long blue gar- 
ment, and a triangular hat, like the other pu- 
pilsof that college. But he says he found less 
edification here, than in the shops of some 
German artists, who resided at Rome. His 
description of the institution is worthy of in- 
sertion. 

The Seminario has, besides the master and 
vice-master, a prefect also, who was a priest 
like the former, but a man of notalent. He 
accompanies the pupils every day in their 
walks, and when they assist any bishop, or car- 
dinal, or the Pope, in anyceremony. He calls 
the pupils every day for the rosary prayer, 
and closes the door of the pupils’ room in 
the evening, and calls them up in the morn- 
ing. This isthe whole i he receives for 
it two crowns per month, and his board. When 
the _ opens the doors, and awakes the 

pils, one of them is obliged to recite the 


itany of the Virgin Mary, and they are all | 


to cry, ‘Ora pro nobis,” which they 
do mechanically, and without devotion! After 
that, they go into the private chapel, and read 
a meditation taken from the book of the Jesuit 
pe which contains some good things, to- 
gether with Mohammedan notions and abomin- 
able superstitions. The cescription of hell 
and paradise here given, is the same I read 
once in a superstitious Rabbinical book, and 
in asurah of the Alcoran! After meditation 
pf & to hear mass in another private chapel, 
en breakfast; and in the days when pub- 
lic lectures are given, they are obliged to walk 
eight or nine hours. 


In November, preparatory to the lectures on 
scholastic divinity, the students were obliged 
to observe the Evxercitia Spiritualia; that is, 
they spent two days in silent meditation, going 
thrice each day to the chapel to hear sermons, 
or exhortations, from some clergyman, or some 
monk. 


After the spiritual exercises, the school was 
opened, and the professor of scholastic divinity 


' 
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| 
| 
| 
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began to dictate “de Tractatu Gratie,” which 
we were obliged to write. In his preface to 
the subject, he uttered the following sentence, 
“The subject of grace being a difficult point, 
I exhort you at first not to think about it t6o 
much; but only to take the infallible authority 
of the Popes and of the Councils for the rule of 
faith; and we must believe St. Augustine’s 
sentiments about that point, not more than 
when his sentiments accord with any bull of 
the Popes, because Pius V. did condemn every 
one in his bull, if he asserted that the authority 
of St. Augustin about the point of grace, is 
equal tothe ~ authority.” After the first 
hour was passed, I said to the professor in the 
“scange a of all the other priests, ‘You speak 

ere about the authority of the Pope in such a 
manner, that I suppose you believe, and com- 
mand to others to believe, the infallibility of the 
Popes!” He replied, ‘They believe in Rome, 
indeed, that the Pope is infallible, but they 
don’t believe it in France.” I answered, ‘“‘The 
Catholics in Germany do not believe it!” 
When I spoke thus, all the priests present arose 
against me, and said, “If you will stay longer 
in Rome, you must believe it: wretched, wick- 
ed man! do not you believe the infallibility of 
the Pope?” I rejoined angrily, ‘I believe not 
the infallibility of the Pope.” And when I 
had said this, I left the lecture-room, and went 
to the Cardinal Litta, and told him that I had 
had a dispute about the Pope’s infallibility, and 
that I did not believe it. The Cardinal said 
to me with great kindness and softness, ‘You 
must not dispute about this subject until you 
have finished your studies. You will be per- 
suaded of the Pope’s infallibility when you 
have heard the reasons.” For a long time I 
obeyed the Cardinal’s injunction; but when I 
heard them one day call the Pope God, and 
heard this title defended by the most learned 
men of Rome, who told me that he merits such 
a title, because he has power not only u 
the earth, but likewise over purgatory, and in 
heaven, and because whatever the Pope ab- 
solves in the earth, is absolved in heaven, and 
that they call the Pope God upon earth on ac- 
count of his power to sanctify and to beatify 
—when I heard such arguments as these, I un- 
derstood Paul’s words, ‘‘He as God sitteth in 
the temple of God, shewing himself that he is 
God:’’ and I could no longer abstain from pro- 
testing against such an idolatrous opinion, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘The Pope is a man as I am, the 
Pope is dust of the earth as I am.” 


From this time, Mr. Wolff began to neglect 
scholastic divinity, and applied himself to the 
diligent reading of the Scriptures. He even 
carried the Bible into the lecture room, and 
read there. After he had been a member of 
the Pope’s Seminary three months, Mr. Baille, 
the English gentleman with whom he had trav- 
elled from Turin to Genoa, came to Rome, 
called to see him, and gave him the means of 
procuring oriental books, and an oriental mas- 
ter. From the course which his studies had now 
taken, he was soon persecuted by the whole col- 
lege; since a neglect of the scholastic divinity 
was thought to incapacitate a man for refuting 
the Protestants, ‘“‘who believe neither in Popes, 
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nor in traditions.” How much influence this 
treatment, and other means which were used, 
had upon him, will appear from the following 
paragraph in his account of his own life. 


| 











I continued notwithstanding to read the |} 
Scriptures; and neglected entirely the study of | 
scholastic divinity. Cardinal Litta at length || 
commanded me to study the latter, and I did so | 
for a short time. But though I only employed | 
‘fan hour at a time in reading the divinity 
of Tournely and Bellarmin, which is of this 
class, I constantly arose wearied, and I often | 
walked about my room reciting verses of the | 
Holy Scriptures a hundred times in a melancho- | 
ly frame, and especially the following verse, in 

ebrew: “Drop down, ye heavens, from above, | 
and let the skies pour down righteousness; let | 
the earth open, and let them bring forth salva- | 
tion, and let righteousness spring up together; | 
Ithe Lord have created it:” and when I had re- | 
cited such a verse, I could not abstain from | 
reading the whole chapter in which it was con- 
tained, and in this way I disobeyed the injunc- 
tions of the Cardinal. 


Of a course of lectures on church history, 
which constituted a part of the instructions in | 
the college, Mr. Wolff thus speaks: 


The Lectures upon Church History, aay 
four years, and yet they only come down to the 
fourteenth century. Dissertations about celi- 
bacy, the holy wars, and the infallibility of the 
Popes, and reconciling the fallibility of Po 

Honorius with the doctrine of infallibility, take | 
up the greatest part of the history. 


The ambassador of the king of Prussia, being 
informed of the critical situation of Mr. Wolff, 
took him under his protection, advising him, at | 
the same time, to be prudent and cautious in 
disputing. 


Inthe month of October 1817, all the pupils 
went to Tivoli, where they have a very fine 
country-house. I saw there the villa of Mece- 
nas, the grotto of Neptune, the ruins of the | 
barracks of the army of Trajan, and the ruins 
of the temple of the Sybil; and I read Horace’s 
poetry in one of his own country-houses. 


In December 1817, Mr. Wolff entered the 
College of the Propaganda. His habit in this | 
new connexion, he thus describes. 


It consists of a long black garment, with a | 
red girdle, and five red buttons are attached to 
it, which indicate the five wounds of Christ; 
and the red color is the symbol of the danger of 
losing his life, to which a missionary is ex- 


Here, he seems to have met with several | 
companions in study, of a spirit congenial with 
his own. 


_ T found amongst the monks of that convent, 
*~ and silent devotion, not the spirit of con- 
sy; and they read daily, not Segneri, but 


| amongst the pupils of the Pro; 
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ed by Thomas a Kempis, together with the 


Holy Scriptures, and the Church History. 


| That history, however, speaks with great free- 
dom of the tyrann 


of Alexander VI. who 
burnt the pious Savonoraia, for preaching 
against that monster of a Pope, more fit for the 
leader of a banditti, than for a Pope. 

I found also in that convent, two Italian 
bishops, who, with the simplicity of apostles, 
encouraged me in the love of Christ and his 
Gospel; and I found two Irish gentlemen 
ada, who told 
me that there were good Christians amongst 
the Quakers, and the Methodists, and other de- 
nominations in England. One of them observ- 
ed, as we walked together, that all our works 
are nothing, and all our knowledge is nothing, 
but the merits of Christ alone have any real 
value; and the other remarked, that the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle had introduced a bad spirit 
into the doctrine of the Catholic church. 1 
found amongst them also, a black Mahommeden, 
twenty years of age, who was baptized by Car- 
dinal Litta. He seemed to lose himself in 
meditation and in prayer. 


But the introduction of his old enemy, the 
scholastic divinity, by a new master from the 
Pope’s Seminary, soon poisoned all his joy, 
and indeed drove him to such freedom of re- 
mark, that his dismission from the college was 
deemed necessary. The following is a speci- 
men of his manner. 


On another occasion he [that is, the Master of 
the Propaganda] remarked, that Jansenius mer- 
ited — because his doctrines were heret- 
ical altogether—he said this to all the pupils. I 
replied, “The church has no power to burn a 
man!” He asked me, “How can you prove 
this?” I said, “Thou shalt not kill, says the 
Scripture!” He rejoined, “But the shepherd has 
a right to kill a wolf, who enters the sheep- 
fold.” I observed to him, “A man is not a 
wolf !’’ “Seventeen Popes, however, have done 
it!” he answered. I thereupon rejoined, “Sev- 
enteen Popes have committed a sin!”’ 


Mr. Wolff was sent from Rome at midnight, 
in company with a soldier, who went with him 
as far as Bolona; from thence to Vienna he 
was attended by a physician, whom he believed 
to be a member or a spy of the Inquisition. At 
Vienna, and in a convent at Valsainte, he re- 
mained a number of months: when, at the re- 
commendation of some English Christians, he 
was induced to visit England, and arrived at 


|| London in June 1819, being almost twenty-four 


years old. 

The remaining history of Mr. Wolff is relat- 
ed in the words of Mr. Bayford, the editor of 
his life. 


The English gentleman to whom he had be- 
come known at Rome, and from whom he there 
received the promise of protection, welcomed 
him on his arrival in England, and afterwards 
recommended him to.the London Society for 
promoting Christianity amo the Jews, as 2 








. Called the Imitation of Christ. compos- 


person likely to prove a valuable missionary for 
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Jerusalem and the East. The Society was, 
satisfied with his appearance and his conversa- | 
tion; and that they might prove and might in- 

sure his qualifications, they sent him to reside | 
at Cambridge, under the superintendence and 
care of the Rev. Charles Simeon, and Mr. Pro- 
fessor Lee, who kindly assisted him in the study 
of the Oriental languages. 








He remained at ,, summer of 182 
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rangements which the society considered de- 
sirable, if he went as their missionary. And it 
was therefore arranged, that Mr. Wolff should 
proceed to Palestine, under the superintend- 
ence of the gentleman who had originally re- 
commended him to the Society, and of another 
friend. tie left England accordingly in the 

21, in a vessel for Gibraltar. He 


Cambridge until the Society opened its Mis- | proceeded from thence to Malta. to Alexan- 


sion College at Stansted, in Sussex, and 
then removed thither with the other <tudents. 


In the spring of the year 1821, seune circum- || latter end of 1822; 


dria, te Jerusalem, and to different parts of 
Paiestine. He returned again to Malta, in the 
and in the beginning of the 


stances arose which made it necessary that Mr. || year 1823, he went to Polestine a second time, 


Wolff should proceed to Palestine, without 
waiting the completion of some previous ar- 
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in company with two American missionaries. 


Porcign JMissions, 


were introduced by Boki, who accom- 
panied Rihoriho to England, and Mr. 
Charlton, the English Consul, to the 
Regent Karaimoku, to the young king 
Kauikeouli, to the young princess Na- 
hienaena, to the old queen Kaahumanu, 


i!and the other chiefs, all assembled and 


Tae journal kept at this station during the |! orderly arranged in a neatly thatched 


months of March and April 1825, has not been 
received; but that for the two succeeding 
months has come to hand, and is of too inter- 
esting @ character to be withheld long from the 
reader. 

It will be recollected, that Rihoriho, the 


Hawaiian king, visited England in the summer |! of the nation, 


of 1824, and that both he, and his queen who 
accompanied him, died in London soon after 
their arrival. Miss. Her. vol. xx. pp. 248, 317. 
‘Phe English government immediately 
the remains of these personages on board tl 





hall abeut fitty feet in length. 
At the head, sat the young king and 


| his sister upon a sofa, with several su- 


|perb kahires* poised near them. On 
| their right, down the side of the hall, 
were seated the chief wemen; on the 
left, in like manner, the chief men 
A little in front of the 
|centre of this line, sat Karaimoku, 
| with his interpreters, and Christian 
|teachers. All were dressed in EKurope- 
‘an fashion, and the young princess had 


Put |i the addition of a splendid feather faut, 
1e made tor her in consequence of the an- 


Blonde frigate, commanded by Lord Byron, a || ticipated arrival of the king, her bro- 


relative of the poet of that name, and sent them} ther, from England. 


It consisted! of an 


back to their native islands. The frigate ar- |) immense number of very small bright 


rived at Honoruru in the following spring. 


In- |; yellow feathers, ingeniously laid upon 


telligence of the king’s death had reached the | seme with silken —. She had, 
place, however, some weeks before, and had || 1owever, some scruples of conscience 


been widely disseminated among the people, |) with fe 


about appearing in the ancient style, 


ather faus and kahires, lest God 


oecasioning great lamentations, but no disturb- \\ should be dis) jleased with her for seem- 


ances; which is remarkable, when we consider, 
that formerly, upon the decease of a principal 
ruler, there was scarcely a deed of indecorum, 
er violence, which was not customary. 

The extracts from the journal, now to be 
inserted, narrate the occurrences for a few 
weeks subsequently to the arrival of the 
Blonde. 


Introduction of the Officers of the 
‘rigate. 


May 7, 1825.—In accordance with 


revious arrangements, Lord Byron, ; 


and the officers and scientific gentlemen 
of the Blonde frigate, landed in the 
early part of the day, under a salute, 
and were presented at court. They 


| Customs, 
| wrap one end of the long pau round 


Ng to sanction thei: former heathenish 
But she was prevailed on to 


|| her waist, over a black silk gown. 

|| As Lord Byron and the officers of the 
|| Blonde, including several young noble- 
men, the scientihc gentlemen, and the 
chaplain, were introduced, those who 
were assembled to receive them all rose 
respecttully, except the young king, 





| 











| * A kahere ov kohile (the ¢ and LU in this language 


| being used indiscriminately.) is made of feathers much 
| m the sank manner as the plumes used by military 
officers, ‘They ave, however. of much greater magnk 
tude, sone being deseribed in this journal as 20 feet 
m length. Being of divers colors, they must be 
| among the most splendid of objects. Fd. 
+ The paw, as worn by the common people, is a 
piece of native cloth, three or four yards long, and 
about four feet wide, worn around the loins. Ed. 
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and the young princess. When made 
acquainted with the different individu- 
als, Lord Byron delivered the present: 
from the king of England;——a_ golc 
watch, and a likeness in wax of Riho- 
riho, to Kar.imoku; a silver tea pot to 
Kaahumanu; and a full suit of Royai 
Windsor unitorm, with hat and sword, 
to Kauikeouli, which were delivered to 
him by the hands of two young nobie- 
men. They were much gratified with 
these tokens of respect and kindness 


from King George the Fourth, and ex- | 


pressed their thanks. Karaimoku said 
to Lord B, ron, “I am made very happy 


by your coming to this country, and by | 
your kindness towards us.” Lord Byron | 


said, he was very happy to have this 


service to pertorm for his king and coun- | 
try, and that he desired only to show | 


them kindness. 


- : . | 
Karaimoku then proposed, if agree- | 
able to Lord Byron, that they should | 
now have prayers together, on account | 


of this interesting interview, to which 
his lordship cheerfully consented. One 





of the missionaries being called upon, | 


offered a prayer suited to the occasion, 


gery in the English, and partly in the | 


awaiian language, that all present 
might have opportunity to join in the 
thanksgivings, and supplications, and 


ascriptions of praise, to the living God, | 


by whom kings reign, and princes de- 
cree justice. 

Very suitable refreshments were then 
served. The utmost propriety of con- 
duct in both parties marked the whole 
interview, and with no disparagement 


to any individuals Pt ra it is but just | 


to say, that the affability and dignified 
courteousness of Lord Byron, and the 
civility and Christian sobriety of Ka- 
raimoku, reflected honor on the coun- 
tries to which they respectively belong, 
and must have leftavery favorable im- 
pression on every spectator. 

As intimations of the kind feelings of 
his lordship towards us and our cause, 
on this occasion, he very generously 
recommended to our contidence his sur- 


geon, particularly on account of the low | 


state of Mrs. Stewart’s health, assuring 
us that his services, so far as they were 
needed by Mrs, Stewart, or any onc of 
the family, would be most cheertuily 
rendered. He spoke in respecttul terms 
of what had been achievea; and when 
he had put the royal uniform upon the 
young King, he led him to Karaimoku, 
and to Kaaiiumanu, expressing his sin- 
cere desire that he might attend well 
to the instructions of the missionaries, 
and become wise and good. 

8. Sabbath. A sermon was preach- 
ed to a large congregation of the peo- 
ple, with some reference to the return 
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of Boki from his long voyage, and to 
his deliverance from affliction, founded 
on the words of the pious king of Israel, 
“Return unto thy rest, for the Lord 
nath dealt bountitully with thee.” 

10, Governor Adams arrived in the 
night, and Naihe and Kapiolani about 
noon, with Dr. and Mrs. Blatchely, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bishop, and their daughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ely, and their son, and 
‘Thomas Hopu and his wife, who were 
cordialiy met at the beach by the bre- 
thren of this station. Naihe and his 
.ompany, and the missionaries, re- 
paired together to the chapel, where 
they were joined by a number of the 
chiefs and people of this place, to offer 
united thanksgivings to our common 
Protector and Benefactor. 


Labors of Dr. Blatchely. 


About ten of the last sixteen months, 
Dr. Blatchely and his wife have resided 
on Hawaii, and for the most part have 
not enjoyed good health. In the mean 
time, he has visited all the families of 
the mission, scattered from Hiro to 
Tauai, administering to the necessities 
of these who needed his aid; has trav- 
elled twice across the island of Hawaii, 
visited the volcano, and ascended the 
top of Mauna Kea, and has had, in dif- 
ferent places, a great variety of calls 
from the chiefs and other natives for 
medical assistance, and not a few from 
torcigners. His practice in fact extends 
not less than 200 miles, and it is plainly 
impossible, without some unknown mode 
of conveyance or communication, for 
him to answer every claim upon his 
attention. 


Landing of the Bodies of the King and 
Queen. 


11, Proper arrangements having been 
made, the bodies of the king and queen 
were removed trom the Blonde, and 
landed by his lordship. The ponderous 
and elegant triple coffins, of lead, ma- 
hogany, and oak, covered with crimson 
velvet, and richly studded with gilt nails 
and ornaments, and weighing together 
about 22vU1b., were placed upon two 
wagyons coverca with black tafia, in the 
form ot a hear e, and drawn by forty 
chiets of the middle and lower ranks. To 
guard against every possible interrup- 
tion of th common people, who flocked 
together from every quarter, two lines 
of native soldiers were formed at a lit- 
tle distance from each other, extending 
from the beach tothe chapel, a distance 
of half a mile. The procession was 


formed at the landing in the following 
order. 


First, the lofty and superb na- 
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black, green, and red, from 20 to 25 


feet in length. Next the marines of the | 


tional kahires, eight or ten in number, 
| 


Blonde in their uniform; then the band 
of music; then the gentlemen of the 
mission, and the chaplain and surgeon 
of the Blonde; then the corpses, follow- 
ed by Kauikeouli and Nahienaena, the 
former supported by Mr. Charlton, the 
consul, and the latter by Lord Byron. 
Then came Kaahumanu, Kaniu mo- 
ther of Kamamalu, the deceased queen, 
then Boki, Adams, Opiia, Hoapiri the 
step father of Rihoriho, &c. &c. 

E he procession moved in slow and 
decent order, between the two lines of 
the guard. ‘The gazing multitude of 
the natives were, by ar order from the 
chiefs, prohibited from approaching 
within 50 yards. Minute guns were fir- 
ed from the fort and ships, and the bell 
tolled. The procession stopped at the 
door of the chapel, where a few ap- 

ropriate passages, selected from the 
Church service, were read by the Rev. 
Mr. Bloxam, Chaplain of the Blonde. 
A hymn was read, and a short discourse 
in the native language delivered by one 
of the missionaries, from the words of 
Paul,—“Since by man came death, by 
man came also the resurrection of the 
dead.” The procession then entered 
Karaimoku’s large enclosure, and mov- 
ed to his thatched house, fitted up for 
the temporary reception of the bodies, 
by being arched over head and com- 
pletely lined with black ¢afa, and hav- 
ing a firm platform erected at one end 
covered with mats. At the door, the 
marines rested on their arms reversed, 
and the coffins _— es = | 
waggons, placed upon the platform, an 
delivered “ the lontionlin charge of 
Karaimoku, who had remained at the 
house to receive them. A part of our 
funeral hymn was sung to the tune of 
Pleyels, aided by the band, with happy 
effect; and a prayer in the native lan- | 
guage closed the solemn service. 

owards evening Mr. bingham call- 
ed on Karaimoku, and found him sit- 
ting in a ea mood by the coffins, 
that inclosed the remains of his children, 
as he called them. 


Progress of Religion among the 
Natives. 


At the inquiry meeting, nearly thirty 
individuals expressed a <lesire to be con- 
sidered as candidates for baptism, to be 
admitted to that ordinance as sogn as 
we should think it proper. Some of 
them had before expressed their desire 
to be baptized, and have been some | 
time expecting it. ‘Though they at pre- | 
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sent appear well, we are afraid of pre- 
cipitancy. 

25. Opiia restored to the unfortunate 
master of the Royal George, lately 
wrecked here, 100 dollars, which she 
had received of him for assistance in 
saving things from the wreck. The cap- 
tain and the consul both admitted, that 
80 dollars would have been unquestion- 
ably her due, had no bargain been made; 
but she had been encouraged to expect 
more by the man, who applied for the 
use of her schooner, and she had been 
advised by twoof her countrymen, who 
had visited, America, to take twice as 
much as she received, as a fair com- 
pensation. The restoring of the money 
was Clearly an act of generosity to the 
unfortunate, influenced by her regard 
to the word of God. The master, how- 
ever, returned to her half the sum, and 
both agers to be satisfied. 

27. The young princess offered in a 
very becoming manner, at the female 
prayer meeting, a prayer which indi- 
cated that she had been taught by the 
Spirit of God*. 

28. Several of the chiefs, and others, 
exhibited, in a very decisive manner, 
their scruples of conscience about at- 
tending an exhibition for amusement on 
Saturday evening; not only preferring, 
as a matter of choice, to attend a prayer 
meeting among themselves preparatory 
to the sacred duties of the Sabbath, but 
fearing that a scene of amusement, at 
that time, would be displeasing to God, 
and tend to unfit them for approaching 
him on his holy day. All sports are 
falling into disrepute with the chiefs. 
Cards, and all games of chance, though 
formerly exceedingly common, appear 
at present to be entirely laid aside by 
those who make any pretensions to a 
serious regard for the word of God. 

29. Such is now the state of feeling 
among our serious hearers, and their 
known desire to have the truth come 


|| out plainly, that the most searching 


discourses and the most alarming truths 
are deemed suitable to be brought be- 
fore them in the most free and unre- 
served manner. 

30. As it had been proposed publicly, 
that those who desired to receive, and 
decidedly to follow, the instructions of 
the word of God, should, at the weekly 
inquiry meeting, give in their names, 
with a declaration of such a desire; 
accordingly one hundred and thirty- 
three persons, including a large propor- 
tion of the highest chiefs, had their 
names enrolled to-day, as expressive of 
their desire to be fully taught the word of 





* See p. 40, of the Jast number. 
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God, and their present determination 
to obey it as far as they understand it. 
To this interesting list, we hope addi- 
tions will be made weekly, until all 
shall have declared on the Lord’s side. 


Ordination of Mr. Ely. 


June 4. A pleasant assemblage of 
chiefs, the mission family, and a goodl 
number of the people attended the ordi- 
nation of Mr. Ely, as an Evangelist and 
Missionary to the heathen. Introduc- 
tory prayer by Mr. Bishop; sermon, in 
Hawaii, by Mr. Bingham, from the 
commission of Christ, Matt. xxviii, 19, 
20, ““Go ye, therefore, disciple all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have command- 
ed you;” Consecrating prayer, by Mr. 
Stewart; Charge, by Mr. Bingham; 
Right-hand of fellowship, by Mr. Bish- 
ap concluding prayer, in Hawaii, by 

r. Ely.—The scene was new, inter- 
esting, instructive, and impressive to 
the natives; solemn and joyful to us all. 


Proposed admission of Natives to the 
Church. 


June 5. Our hearts have been made 


glad this day, by a new and interest- | 


ing scene in the Sandwich Islands, 
which exhibits some pleasing evidence 
tha® the Spirit of revival has visited 
these shores. 

At a meeting of the church and con- 
gregation after the various public ser- 
vices of the former part of the day, ten 
am, including several chiefs of the 

rst rank, gave a relation of their relig- 
ious experience, answered a variety of 
questions relative to their feelings, made 
a full declaration of their desire to be 
numbered among the disciples of Christ, 
and to follow him in the precepts of his 
word, and the ordinances of his Gospel. 


One of the ten persons, who were examined 
for admission to the church on this occasion, 
was Karaimoku, the Regent of the islands. 
He has sometimes been called Pitt, from a 
supposed resemblance between his character 
and that of the great British statesman. He 
is now advanced in years, but is said still to 
possess much strength of mind, and great polit- 
ical forecast. Mr. Ellis remarked of him, that 
whatever he did, seemed to be the result of a 
plan formed a long time previously. 

Another was a Kaahumanu, the most favored 
wife of Tamahamaha, and the most powerful 
woman on the islands. She is naturally proud, 
haughty, and domineering; but seems to have 
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been effectually subdued by divine grace, and 
has much endeared herself to her religious 
teachers. See the last number, p. 38. 

Another was Tapule, formerly wife of Taumu- 
arii, and queen of Tauai. This is the woman, 
who dictated several letters upon the arrival 
of the first missionaries, which were published 
soon afterwards, and excited some interest in 
this country. Miss. Her. vol. xvii, pp. 124, 
143. We believe she has ever since been a 
woman unusually interesting. 

A fourth was Kapiolani, the wife of Naihe. 
She has often been mentioned in this work, as 
a sincere friend to the missionaries, and an 
earnest inquirer after truth. Her bold visit 
to the volcano of Kirauea, described at 
p. 41 of our last number, must have impressed 








the reader strongly in her favor. Possessing 
| an amiable, active, enterprising mind, she has 
| already rendered important service to the mis- 
sionary cause among her people, and will 
' doubtless, should her life be spared, and she 
continue to enjoy the favor of God, be yet more 
, serviceable. 

Another was Keariiahonui, son of the late 
king Taumaurii, and brother of George; a 
| young man of more pleasing mind and man- 
| ners, than his unhappy brother, and though 
| favored with fewer advantages for intellect- 
ual improvement, likely, it would seem, to be 
more useful to his nation. 

Kanui and Opiia, honorable women, wives 
of Tamahamaha, were of this company. The 
former was~-the mother of Kamamalu, the 
amiable queen, who died in England, and 
whose remains, transported, with those of her 
| husband, from a distant shore, were buried, as 
_ we have seen, amid all the pomp and splendor, 
which her nation could command. The latter 
is sister to Kaahumanu and to the governor of 
Hawaii, and exerts much influence on the isl- 
and of Oahu, and probably in the councils of 
the nation. ‘ 

The eighth person examined was Kaiu, the 
"present husband of Tapule, mentioned above. 

The ninth was Laanui, now the husband of 

Opiia, and formerly husband of the excellent 
| queen Keopuolani, whose praise will long 
' remain in the Sandwich Island church, and 
| whose memory will be cherished in our Amer- 

iean Israel.’ He is step-father to the youth, 

who now sustains the relation of king to those 

islands, and will doubtless exert upon him a 

salutary influence. 

The tenth was Richard Karaiulu, once a 
memberof the Foreign Mission School. He 
, returned to his native islands with the mis- 
| sionaries, who embarked at New-Haven in 

November 1822. 
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It will be perceived, that nine of the above- 
named persons, who are among the first-fruits 
of missionary labor at the Sandwich Islands, 
sustain the rank of chiefs, and some of them 
are, at present, second in power and influence 
tono others. Indeed, if Kuakini, governor of 
Hawaii, were included, this little number would 
embrace almost all of the influence on those 
islands. As it is, there is the greatest reason 
to wonder, as well as rejoice, at what God has 
there done. 


Richard dates his hope from some- 
time previous to leaving the Foreign 
Mission School, and Opiia and Kapio 
lani about two years back; but most of 
the nunber represent their new feel- 
ings, their repentance for sin, their love 
to God, their confidence in Christ, their 
satisfaction in prayer, and earnest de- 
sire to forsake sin, and obey the truth, 
as commencing subsequently to the 
insurrection at Tauai, in August last, 
(1824,) and as having become more 
obviously and fully settled, as the natu- 
ral and habitual affections of a renewed 
heart, about six months since; and this 
accords well with our own observation 
of their conduct and appcarance during 
our acquaintance with them. We do 
not, indeed, pronounce them genuine 
converts to Christianity, witn positive 
assurance that none of them will ever 
renounce its precepts, or fail of its re- 
wards; but we find our hearts drawn 
towards them in such a kind of fellow- 
ship, and our minds so well satisfied 
with the evidence of their faith in the 
Mediator, in whose name we have pro- 
claimed to them the Gospel, that we 
have thought they oug!it to be, and they 
therefore are, frofounded to be ud mit- 
ted to the church, should they continue 
faithful during three or four months 
further instruction and trial. 

This we believe to be the Lord’s 
doing, and we know that when he begins 
a good work he will pertect it, and we 
desire that his great name may have 
the glory. 


Council of the Chiefs. 


6. Monthly Concert. In the morn- 
ing the chiefs had an interesting council, 


at which Lord ayes Mr. Charlton, | 


Mr. Bloxam, and the missionaries were 
present. The chiets expressed their 
determination to support Kauikeouli’s 
right of succeeding his. brother in the 
sovereignty, and their desire that he 
may have a Christian education unde 
the instruction of the missionaries, and 
that the people may learn and obey the 
word of God. Lord Byron handed in a 
paper for their perusal at their leisure 
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containing his friendly advice. He also 
made some remarks, in reply to the in- 
terrogation of the chiefs, respecting his 
views of the continued operations of the 
American mission. The assurance was 
given on our part, that we had no inten- 
tion or permission to interfere with the 
commercial or political interests of the 
government; but should confine our 
attention to the mental and moral im- 
provement of the nation, and make it 
our object to enlighten the people in the 
doctrines and duties of the Bible, and 
to lead them to the practice and enjoy- 
ment of the Christian religion. Lord 
Byron assured us, and the chiefs, of his 
decided approbatian of our continuing 
our operations while we kept to our 
principles. 

The whole business was transacted 
ina very amicable manner, and the re- 
sult, we doubt not, will be happy. The 
council was closed with a prayer, offer- 
ed partly in English, and partly in the 
Hawaiian language. 

In the afternoon, his lordship gratified 
the chiefs, by showing them the mili- 
tary exercises of the marines of the 
Blonde, who came on shore for that 
purpose, under the command of Capt. 
‘Tailor, Lowards evening his lordship 
went with the chiefs to the monthly 
praver meeting. Mr. Bishop addressed 
the meeting on the predicted universal 
dominion of Christ, trom Ps, xxii, 11. 
“All kings shall fall down before him, 
all nations shall serve him.” ‘ 

Agreeably to the wisi of Karaimoku, 
and some other chiefs, who desired that 
their young king might become a disci- 
ple of Christ, he stood torward, and a 
special prayer was offered tor his con- 
version and salvation, and for the peace 
and prosperity of his reign. 

7. Kaahumanu and Kaniu, who were 
about to sail in the Blonde to Hiro, 
came, with some others, to join in a 
yrayer, and to take a kind leave of us. 

\aahumanu appears serious, friend] 
and affectionate, and we hope she wi 
prove a firm and persevering supporter 
of our cause. She goes to Hiro with a 
determination to aid that station, and 
exhort the people there, to turn to the 
word of God. Dr. Blatchely and Dr. 
Davis, who have been attending on Mrs. 
Stewart, recommending the experiment 
of removing her to Hiro for a change of 
scene and of air, Lord Byron very kind- 
ly offered Mr. and Mrs. Stewart a pas- 
sage in the Blonde, with such accommo- 
dations and comforts, as the ship would 
afford, with which they very thankfully 
availed themselves. tne parting with 
them was specially affecting, as she left 
us with an impression hxed in her 
own mind, that she should not recover. 
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Betsey and the two children will remain 
here, as Mrs.S. is too feeble to have 
them depend at all on her care, and 
their wants and claims might prove in- 
jurious to her, while she could not ma- 
terially benefit them. They are ex- 
pected to return in the Blonde in about 
six weeks. 

In our recollections when preparing the 
editorial notices on p. 71 of this number, there 
was a slight incorrectness with respect to 
names. Laanui is represented as the husband 
of the late Keopuolani. This is an error. 
Her husband was Hoapiri. The inaccuracy 
was not perceived till the sheet was printed. 
Laanui is the chief, whose letter to his wife 
Opiia, or Piia, written after the attack upon 
Karaimoku at Tauai, is printed at the end of 
the Memoir of Keopuolani. That letter com- 
mends his character. We make one extract. 
—“This is my communication. I have no 
captive. I regard implicitly the word of 
God, of Him by whom we live, who warded 
off the balls from us, who is our Lord and 
yours, and through whom alone we are without 
captives. In the midst of the battle, when 
the enemy fled, there I left off. I went not to 
search for captives. I remained with your 
brother, with Hoapiri. When your brother 
returned to Waimea, we returned, and when 
we reached Waimea, there we abode, at the 
mouth of the river. Therefore I have no cap- 
tive at all to send up to you. This word is 
finished.” 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM MR. BINGHAM, 
TO THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
Asa suitable appendix to the foregoing jour- 
nal, we shall now make an extract from a let- 
ter written by Mr. Bingham, nearly three 
months later than the last-date in that docu- 
ment. We shal! also compile a few facts from 
a letter of Mr. Loomis, written about the same 
time. They both respect chiefly the progress of 
intelligence, and the great demand there is for 

the means of instruction. 


We have, in all, printed more than 
16,000 copies of ———. 4,000 
copies of a small Scripture tract, and 
4,000 copies of a catechism on the most 
important doctrines of Scripture.* 

early all the 16,000 spelling-books 
have been distributed, and also a large 
portion of the other two tracts, which 
were put to press in June last. These 
tracts are small, owing to the scarcity of 
pener, compared with the great num- 

r of people, each of whom is to be 





* In addition to these, 2,000 copies of a hymn-book 
y indy eee and circulated among 
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supplied with a scrap of semething, by 
which the art of reading and ling 
may be acquired, and some of the first 
principles of the Gospel learned. 

We have encouraged the chiefs to 
purchase paper for printing books for 
their people, which they have begun to 
do. Karaimoku has recently purchased 
twenty reams of fools-cap, at eight dol- 
lars per ream, for elemen books for 
his people. We have been obliged also 
to require, in many instances, a sheet of 
paper in exchange for a tract. This 
method will help to keep up a small 
stock for elementary books. But all 
the paper that was ever brought to the 
islands, would be insufficient to print 
one edition of one of the Gospels, such 
as will be demanded in six months. We 
have therefore been obliged to cry again 
to the Board for paper, and other kinds 
of stationary. 

Karaimoku has just commenced in 
earnest the building of a large stone 
church. He will send to America for 
some of the materials, and would cheer- 
fully appropriate 800 or 1000 dollars for 
a bell o or 500 pounds weight, and 
also for a town clock. 

This interesting chief has recently 
been married in a public and Christian 
manner. 


Mr. Loomis states, that another printing 
press is needed immediately, with additional 
founts of type, &c. &c. The number of na- 
tives, who are able to read, cannot, he says, 
be known with certainty; but he thinks that, 
long before one of the Gospels is published, 
there will be more than ten thousand good 
readers. He believes it will be impracticable 
to keep pace with the increasing demand, 
among the natives, for the means of intellec- 
tual cultivation. 


\ 








South America. 


MR. BRIGHAM’S JOURNEY FROM BUENOS 
AYRES TO MENDOZA AND CHILI. 


(Continued from p. 47.) 
Skill of the Peones. 


It would naturally be expected, that 
there would be danger in taking these 
strong, fat, half tamed horses of the 
ampas, and attaching them toa coach. 
t would indeed be so, were it not for 
the great skill of the riders, and the 
perfect control which they have over 
them. But the fiercest horse seems no 
more in their hands, than a timid lamb 


in those of ordinary men. The bridle, 
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in the first place, hasa large coarse iron 
bit, from the centre of which extends 
a tongue three or four inches up the 
mouth, and from the extremity of the 
tongue passes an iron ring round the 
lower jaw. If necessary, they can, with 
this bit, pull the animal over upon his 
back, and almost break his jaw. They 
~ are then furnished with rough iron 
spurs, weighing little less than a pound 
each, with burrs, whose points are like 
long shingle nails, and even longer. The 
rider is then more at home on the 
horse’s back, than any where else, for 
here he spends more than half his wak- 
ing hours. [I have seen them mount 
horses on the way, which would snort, 
prance, and start, long before they came 
near the coach, and seemed resolved 
to die, rather than come in contact with 
it. I have seen these same animals, 
however, soon made to yield, and qui- 
etly galloping with the draught. If one 
of them is too wild and obstinate, the 
rider first runs him at full speed one or 
two hundred yards out and back, draw- 
ing blood from him at every thrust of 
his cruel spurs, and then brings .him 
again, quiet and resigned to the vehicle. 
ts the horse is attached to the carriage 
only by a single rope, which fastens by 
a button and loop to a ring in the.sad- 
dle, the passengers are all in and ready, 


and the riders mounted, before the |}! 


horses are applied. They go off with 
a bound, but noharm is done. At first 
I had much fear from the frantic leap- 
ing and starting of these furious animals, 
but I soon found that they were under 
complete control, and that little danger 
was to be apprehended. With all the 
‘variety of horses used in this 900 miles 
journey, not an accident occurred tothe 
passengers, and but few to the peones. 


Rivers and Waters. 


The scarcity of water is one of the 
greatest inconveniences experienced in 
the pampas of South America. ‘This 
scarcity 1s to be attributed both to the 
levelness of the country, and the dry- 
ness of the climate; the former causing 
streams to be few, and the latter to be 
often nearly dry. In the province of 
Buenos Ayres where rains fall, there is 
no great deficiency, except in very dry 
seasons. But in the other provinces, 
there is always a deficiency, and in 
many parts so great as to render the 
country wholly useless. 

I have mentioned that a stream passes 
the village of Lujan, 20 leagues from 
Buenos Ayres. ‘There are in the same 
province many other smaller streams, 
which furnish the inhabitants and nu- 
merous animals a comfortable supply of 
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water. At la Cabeza del Tigre, or 
ayes’ Head, 93 leagues from the ca- 

ital, we strike the Rio Zercero, or 

hird river, running tothe N. E., and 

ass, for several leagues, along its south 
Dank without crossing it. At this time 
the river had not more water in it, than 
is usually found in the Housatonack, at 
Stockbridge or Sheffield, yet its banks 
are fifty feet high, and twenty rods 
apart, and often filled to overflowing in 
the rainy season. 

Nine leagues from Tyger’s Head, we 
crossed the Saladillo, which was now 
a mere rivulet, but must, from its 
| banks, be at times a river sufficiently 
large for boats. The bed of this stream 
and the banks were covered with a 
white incrustation of salt, a substance 
' seen in various parts of the pampas, 
‘and so;netimes in such quantity as to 
| look like a slight fall of snow. Thirty 
| leagues from the Saladillo, and eight 
| from where we left the Cordova road, 
| we came to e/ Aroyo de San Jose, brook 
| of St. Joseph. This is on rather elevat- 

ed land, has clean, good water, which 
gives an air of beauty to every thing 
| near its banks. It abounds in small fish, 
}and numerous wild ducks were swim- 
| ming in its waters, some of which fell 
by the balls of our company, originally 
destined for the Indians. 
| ‘Thirty eight leagues farther, and 68 
| from Rio Tercero, we came to Rio Quar- 
| to, Fourth river, crossed it, and spent the 
| night on its west bank. This stream is 
| less than Tercero, has beautiful, clear 
water running over a bed of pebbles, 
| and is lined on both banks with syca- 
| more, willow, and other trees, though all 
|small. Around this place there was 
something, which seemed more like 
| my native land, than any thing I had 
seen in South America. Around the 
_post-house were numerous fruit and 
' other trees, in which birds of different 
agecion, and among them a small kind 
| of parrot, were singing as soon as the 








ae dawned. 
rom this place we pass over a some- 
| what uneven, stony country, of many 
| streams, but none of any magnitude, 
until we reach Rio Quinio, Fifth river, 
41 leagues distant, and 12 leagues east 
| of San Luis. This river is about the 
| same size as Rio Quarto, and, like that, 
and all others in the pampas, swells at 
, times to a majestic stream, sufficiently 
| large for boats and even sloops. 

Just before we enter San Luis, we 
crossed another stream about half the 
size of the preceding, and of pure; 
good water. 

Seven leagues west of this village, we 
passed along the north end of Lake 
Chorillas seven or eight miles in length; 
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and, thirteen leagues further on, came 
tothe river Desaguadero. This stream 
jis the largest, which is crossed on this 
route, though something smaller than 
Rio Tercero, which we touch. It was 
with considerable difficulty that we pass- 
ed down and up its banks; and in the 
river. which is about four feet deep, with 
muddy bottum, one of our horses fell, 
causing some alarm, but no serious in- 
jury. To gain the top of the west bank, 
we were obliged to double our team. 
From this spot, we first discovered the 
white summits of the Andes, which 
were 6V leagues distant, and which are | 
often seen 20 leagues further east from | 
San Luis. We were, however, while | 
gazing at their snows, in a burning, | 
sandy, barren country, until we came | 

} 

} 

| 





within 16 leagues of the mountain. 

Seven leagues before reaching Men- 
doza, we crossed the Mendoza river, 
which, from its proximity to the melting | 
snows, was quite high, running into | 
the bodies of our coaches. From this 
stream, water is conveyed in every di- 
rection, so that although we are here 
in a country without rain from spring 
till fall, we seem to be in one drenche 
with water. 

We scarcely travelled a hundred | 
rods in this neighborhood without cross- 
ing one or more ditches, and some- 
times rode for half a mile in stand- 
ing water. Nothing can exceed the 
beauty and fertility of these pampas in 
any part where they can be watered | 
either by natural or artificial means. 
There are many parts however in the | 
interior, which can never receive the | 
advantage of either, aud must remain 
useless. 


Animais. 


I had anticipated much pleasure in 
seeing the herds of cattle and horses | 
in the pampas, and I was not disappoint- | 
ed. As I have said, they are most nu- ; 
merous in the province of Buenos Ayres, 
some persons having 10, 15, and 20,U0 
head. Some of these estancias are 
owned by persons residing on the places, 
such as the keepers of fostes mention- 


ed. 

The greatest estanciaros, however, 
are gentlemen living in the city of | 
Buenos Ayres with tenants on their 
lands. The house of the estancia is 
usually placed near the centre of the 
grounds on some elevated dry spot, and 
near it is formed a large corad, or yard 
of poles placed perpendicularly in the 
ground. ‘he estancia is then furnish- | 
ed with six, or eight, and sometimes 
twelve peones, whose business is to see 





to the herd of their emplover, and keep | 
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them on his own grounds defined by 
stakes. At night each peon brings a 
horse, and places in the coral for his 
use next morning. As soon as day 
dawns, they mount, ride among the 
herd, bring a part each day to the 
coral for the purpose of counting, mark- 
ing, and taming them, so that, in the 
course of a few days, a herd of many 
thousands passes in complete review. 
It is incredible how familiar these men 
become with the animals of their charge, 
particularly the horses, which they not 
only mount and break, but give some 
fanciful name, so that in the evening 
they will talk understandingly of sev- 
ond hundreds of them, calling each by 
hisname. They will also know a par- 
ticular horse by his gallop, when so 
distant that I could not distinguish his 
color. At night the herd is brought 
near the house and coral, where thcy 
usually sleep till nearly morning, when 
the peones, on a new set of reserved 
horses, sally forth among them and 
spend the day. The horses are thus 


| soon tamed for sale, and the cattle suf- 


ficiently so for market, where they are 
driven and slaughtered. 

Few objects can be more Te: 
than these immense herds of fat, hal 
tamed animals, grazing on these beauti- 
ful plains. It was peculiarly amusing to 
see them when our carriages approach- 
ed, to witness their running, bellow- 
ing, and playing in their joyful fright. 
Troops of horses would often join our 
party, and run for several leagues “ 
the sides of our coaches, agers. an 
snorting as if proud of their strength 
and numbers, and sometimes I could 
not but fear, that they would give us 
clearer evidence of their power, by a 
formal attack on our teams. Several 
times we witnessed horse, cattle, sheep, 
goats, wild deer, and ostriches, all unite 
in the race, and saw, too, the bird out- 
strip them all. I twice saw this where 
I was sure all were at full speed. 

I witnessed, also, with much interest, 
the same propensity in the young of 
horses and cattle to associate together, 
when in great numbers, which I had 
before seen in young lambs. It was 
common to see fifty or a hundred colts, 
a month or two old, separated from 
their older and more grave relatives, 
engaged in running and other play. I 
am always peculiarly delighted with 
the gambols of young animals, they 
show me clearer than volumes of la- 
bored books, the wisdom and goodness 
of Him, who formed these innocent 
creatures, and gave them their propen- 
sities. i 

I was told an anecdote of the horse, 
which I was at first slow to believe, 
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but the truth of which repeated in- 
quiries left me unable to doubt. It re- 
lates to their mode of warfare, when 
living in great companies. 

‘It is a custom with the estanciaros to 
leave but few of the male horses in 
their original, entire state, and these 
of course the best. These by a kind 
of instinct become léaders of parties, and 
are a obeyed and followed by a 
certain fix number or family. It 
frequently occurs, that these different 
parties come in contact with each other, 
and that jealousy and pride in the lead- 
ers cause a sanguinary battle betwixt 
them. The battle is wholly confined to 
the two leaders, and what is peculiar 
is, that when victory is decided, both 
parties follow the conqueror, rejecting 
and fighting the vanquished, who lin- 
gers in sorrow behind. 

I was told, too, that instances often 
occur where the vanquished, spurred 
on by repeated neglects and insults, 
would, after a few days, renew the at- 
tack, and with such desperation as gave 
him victory. The whole company then 
follow their new master with as much 
readiness, as they had their former, 
and treat the newly vanquished as they 
had done the other, in the season of Ais 
humiliation. 

It is‘said that these powerful leaders 
feel not only a pride, but a responsibility 
of station, and will defend their Aaram 
from every foe, and the young colts 
from the tygers, wolves, and wild dogs, 
which often assail them. 

There is a majesty and grandeur in 
the half wild horse of the pampas, with 
his long main and tail waving like war 
banners in the wind, of which one can- 
not fully conceive, from seeing him in 
his domesticated state. By taming him, 
he loses much of his original dignity. 

I was also told, by the keepers of 
these herds, of a circumstance in rela- 
tion to the du//, which is worth record- 
ing. When one becomes old and infirm, 
and is consequently beaten by those in 
the vigor of life, he follows the herd 
for a season at an humble distance, but 
eventually locates himself near a run 
of water, and spends his last days in 
perfect solitude. One person told me, 
that he had known them live in this 
way for several years, until they be- 
came grey and eventually white with 
age. 
dance, a mild climate, and no enemies, 
it is long before the powers of life are 
exhausted. He thought the natural 
age of the bull was about thirty or 
thirty five vears, and that of the horse, 
in this country, about the same. 

Sheep were seen in numbers of three 
ex four thousand on some es‘ancias. 


= 





aving food and water in abun- || 





| inches. t 
| back, as it walks, is about three feet 
| and a half. Its color is dark grey, plum- 
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They are in size much the same as 
with us, more dark in appearance, wool 
much coarser, but the flesh quite as 

Goats and hogs were also occa- 
sionally seen, yet most of the estancias 
had neither. 

Venados were seen in almost every 
estancia, and often in flocks of thirty, 
fifty, and evena hundred. This animal 
is the deer, although it has some strik- 
ing differences from that of our country, 
They never grow so large here, and, 
when frightened, commence their es- 
cape on a swift trot, and which nothing 
but pressing danger will cause them to 
exchange for the gallop, or leap, so nat- 
ural to the deer of our country. They 
associate with the sheep and cattle fre- 
quently, and have but little more shy- 
ness at the approach of men. Little 
use is made of them in this count 
abounding with animals, either for food, 
or their skins, although they might be 
killed by thousands with great case. 


Birds. 


The Avestruz, or ostrich, is quite 
common in all parts of the pampas, 
and frequently seen domesticated around 
the post houses. The size of this bird, 
if it may be called a bird, is truly as- 
tonishing, and its speed more so. I 
have recently seen ina work the dimen- 
sions of a pampas ostrich given as fol- 
lows, and from my own observation 
should think them correct. Length 
from the end of its bill to the toes, 5 
feet 10 inches; length of its wings from 

oint to point when extended, 5 feet 4 
inches; length of its legs, 2 feet 9 
The ordinary height of the 


age not so handsome as that of the Afri- 


can ostrich, nor is it quite so large. Its 
! eggs our peones found often along the 


way, and which we eat. The flavor is 
nothing inferior to that of the goose, 
and its size much larger, and not in the 
least conical. These creatures, not- 
withstanding their speed, are often 
caught by the guachos, with their lasos 
and their balls. 

There are two kinds of fartridges 
here, one much larger than ours, the 
other smaller, and yet both of the same 
general appearance and actions. They 
are, however, in one striking respect 
different from ours; that is, in their 
susceptibility of being domesticated. 
Nothing is more —, than to tame 
these, nothing more difficult than to do 
so with ours. 

Wild ducks were seen in great abun- 
dance wherever we found water, and of 
several varicties. A domestic duck # 
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also found in this country much larger || them I knew not, unless it were true 
than any I ever saw at home, nearly |) what the injured inhabitants uniformly 


white in color, and with large red gills 
resembling those of our barn fowls. 

The variety of wild birds is not great. 
Until we reach the province of San Lu's, 
very few, except the carniverous kind, 
are found. ‘Towards Mendoza, the va- 
riety is greater, some exceedingly beau- 
tiful, but rarely any that sing tolerably. 
Two kinds of parrot are found, the one 
brown, with long tail, yellow spots on 
the wings and head, ot about the size 
of our tame parrot. ‘This kind are seen 
in flocks of several hundreds, screaming 
incessantly, but with none of that vari- 
ety of note exhibited by the tame kind. 
Another small green parrot is seen near 
San Luis, whic is easily domesticated, 
and aks well after a few weeks. 
This kind, however, seldom lives more 
than three years, while the common 
lives almost to the age of man. 

Around Mendoza are several varieties 
of the humming bird; one kind with 
its tail six inches long, and more beau- 
tiful than any of the feathered tribe | 
have ever seen. One of these has just 
been presented to me, well stuffed and 
preserved, which I shall send to Bos- 
ton. 


Indians of the Pampas. 


We had serious apprehensions when 
commencing our journey that we should 
be troubled on our way by Indians, 
which are constantly roving about the 

aimpas in small companies, and had, 

ut a few weeks before, committed 
many depredations along the Mendoza 
road. In the province of Santa se, 
where they generally cross, we saw the 
ruins of several houses, which had re- 
cently been fired, and animals around 
them, which they had wantonly killed. 
One man had just returned to his house 
after an absence of several weeks, 
escaped by mounting a fleet horse, on 
the night of the attack, though three 
of his peones were massacred, and his 
wife carried away captive. He had just 
received news, however, that she had 
been retaken by the patriot troops, and 
was with a relative 20 leagues south. 
His flocks were nearly all taker away, 
his house burned, and he indeed looked 
like a man of sorrows. 

At the river Saladillo, where there 
is a small mud fort, we learned by the 
commander that a party of 20 or 30 In- 
dians were then encamped a few leagues 
a head, and within two leagues of our 
road, and that he had several spies 


watching them. Why he did not fight 





} 


' 


He |! 





| said of the troops sent out, that they 
| were /lintores (dandies), and rather 
| smoke than fight. We hesitated some 
| about the propriety of travelling, but as 
; our number was nearly equal to that of 
! the Indians, and we had arms, we con- 
cluded to load afresh and proceed, charg- 
|ing the commander not to inform our 
ladies of the proximity of the enemy. 
With the exception of the Peruvian 
colonel, who fell asleep just as we came 
; near the encampment, all were strain- 
| ing their eyes to see the savage foe, and 
| had some feelings, which were, per- 
, haps, not wholly unlike fear. But we 
| passed them, without their disturb- 
}ing us, and probably we, with all our 
| rattling wheels and kettles, did not dis- 
turb the slumbers of them. When the 
| danger was passed, the ladies were in- 
| formed of the hazard to which they 
| had been exposed; and I thought Dona 
, Mercedes, who likes to have a hand in 
every thing going on, did not seem very 
thankful for the concealment. She com- 
' plimented her own sagacity, however, 
by saying, that from our looks and 
|manceuvres she knew very near what 
' was the matter. 
| It is the custom of these Indians to 
travel only by night, as by day, from 
_ the levelness of the country, they would 
' be seen at a great distance. I was told 
| that they are ill formed and of bad 
features; and are extremely cruel and 
| superstitious. They believe that no 
| man dies of a natural death, conse- 
| quently when one dies they attribute 
the event to the demoniacal influence of 
} some one, and on this account take his 
life. ‘They sacrifice often, and generall 
young colts, throwing the entrails and 
blood into the air, and then eating the 
animal. 

They are not numerous in the pam- 
pas. The Head of the church in Buenos 
| Ayres toid me, that of those who in- 
| fested that road there were not over 
| 4,000 in all.—They have the best of 
| horses, and are armed with spears and 
| knives. With all their cruelty they are 
cowardly, quite so. A Mr. Young of 
Buenos Ayres, with a ———. of 12, 
| Was attacked by a company of 60. The 
leader came towards the whites, and 
was shot by the rifle of an Englishman. 
Another then approached to make 
| terms, on which the whites should sur- 
| tender their carts and property. He 

also was shot, and afterwards two 
others, when the whole 56 fled—A 
little energy in the Government of 
Buenos Ayres might certainly rid the 
country of them, or bring them to terms. 
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Mode of living on the Road. 


I have before hinted that we brought 
with us utensils for cooking. It may be 
added, that we brought, also, as mat- 
ter of necessity, most articles of food. 
Meats, particularly beef and mutton, 
are to be found at every posta, and of | 
the very best; fowls, also, as well as | 








eggs and milk, are generally to be | 
obtained. 
scarcely any thing is to be procured. 
Even bread was to be purchased only at | 
about three places on the whole jour- | 
ney. Coffee, tea, butter, cheese, sugar, | 
pepper, salt, and liquors, as well as | 

nives, plates and teacups, we were 
obliged to carry or dispense with. So 
Don Lucas, who knew well the defi- 
ciencies, provided all things in abun- 
dance. 

To save time, our meals were taken 
with little regularity until our day’s 
journey was over, when we had a meal 
cooked with great care. Two or three 
lambs, and thrice as many fowls were | 
called for, and cooked, in different ways, | 
over fire without the house. | 

A long table was then placed, consist- | 
oo of one or two rough bed- | 
steads with hyde bottoms, and spread | 
most often in the open air. Over this | 
table our good fatrona threw a clean | 
cloth and the supper was placed; and 
as chairs were out of the question, we | 
began to place ourselves, on foot, around | 
the smoking viands. Dish after dish, | 
course after course, came, as is the 





Spanish style, and were discussed with 
appetites, to which epicures and the 
mere city-fed are strangers. Don Lu- | 
cas had furnished an abundant supply | 
of Spanish wines, and his lady a variety 
of sweetmeats, of which this people 
are extremely fond, and always take | 
after dinner. According to a Spanish 
custom, the ladies occasionally selected 
a small rare piece of whatever plate 
they had, and passed it on their fork to 
a gentleman, «hothen set all his wits 
to work to find a piece of equal excel- 
lence to return on his own fork to the 
lady. Occasionally a toast was given, 
or an anecdote related, so as to produce 
laughter and amusement, without which 
a Buenos Ayrean could not long subsist. | 
But there was nothing gross or indeli- 
cate in their mirth. 
After supper, the company would en- 
age in cards, music or dancing, while 
a my time in reading or talking 
with our peones, or the family where 
we stopped. Asthe weather was warm, 
and little dew fell, and as there was 
nerally more vermin in the houses, 
than those from the city could well 
withstand, most of our beds were spread || 


Makcx, 
inthe open air. One night was passed 
several leagues from any house, by the 


side of a pure rivulet of water, and all 
slept securely and profoundly. 


Intelligence and Morals of those in the 
Pampas. 


Those who reside in the interior of 
South America, are, as might be ex- 


But except these articles, { = ignorant of the world, and un- 
e 


arned. A few villages have what they 
call schools, but are of the most miser- 
able kind, taught by ignorant, bigoted 
friars, with no books except those of 
the first rudiments and Catholic pray- 
ers, and but few of these. About ten 
or eleven of these schools, and as many 
churches, were all that could be heard 
of in our journey, and many of the lat- 
ter were without ministers, and some 
six leagues from our road. I inquired 
at almost every house, whether they 
had books, or could read, but received 
generally a negative reply to both ques- 
tions. wv here I could find that any 
member of a family could read, I left a 
Spanish Testament, and at some places 
where they could not. In such cases I 
wrote on the blank leaf, “fara el uso 
de la pfresta,” [for the use of the post- 
house,} hoping that some travellers 
might profit by it. 

In one house, I found an old Spanish 
work on medicine, specifics for all man- 
ner of ciseases in the veriest quack 
style. This I found belonged to a medi- 
cal man, of which there are many ia 
these wide plains. They often wander 
about from place to place, attempting 
to cure the infirm by herbs of marvel- 
lous secret virtues, sometimes by incan- 
tations and other superstitious tricks. 

I found some, however, who were 
proof against all their remedies. One 
old man, in particular, who was groan- 


ing on his cot, told me that he was 


wounded ten years before by a knife, (I 
had no doubt in a fight,) and had never 
been free from pain an hour since. At 
one house in the province of Cordova, 
1 found a book entitled, “‘Los gritos de 
los que estan en purgatorio y el metodo 
de extraer los”; The shrieks of those 
in purgatory and the method of extri- 
cating them. Several methods were 

roposed, but the most effectual was 
by the aid of Misa, Mass. A padre O. is 
quoted, who says that two good Misas 
are sufficient to bring out any one from 
that horrible place. This was the most 
superstitious book which I had yet seen, 
and I tried much to purchase it as a cu- 
riosity; but it treated of a subject too im- 
og and was too precious to the old 


| lady, to be parted with. I then gave her 


a Testament, telling her that this book 
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was sanctioned by higher authority than 
hers, and would be of more benefit to 
her, if studied faithfully. 

There is evidently much more super- 
stition in the country than in the city, 
at least it is more apparent and striking. } 
In the country no persons think them- | 
selves so decorated as when their necks | 
are loaded with: rosaries, crosses, and | 
little images; whereas these are seldom | 
seen, if worn in the city by the better 
classes. An English jeweller in Buenos 
Ayres told me, that he brought a great 
number of these Catholic ornaments to 
the place, but found that they were the | 
last articles in his shop which ‘would | 


| 
' 
! 
| 
i| 


now sell. 
In the western part of the journey, | 
where we found more of an agricultural 
peo le, more females, and more regu- | 
ar families, we found also more appa- | 
rent virtue and comfort. Indeed some 
families, though ignorant and super- | 
stitious, appeared pictures of innocence | 
and contentment. | 
At one place where we passed a night, | 
at Rio Quarto, we learned that an in- 
fant child had died on the preceding , 
day, and that its funeral was to be cele- 
brated on that evening. It was at the 
house of our landlord’s son, about twen- 
ty rods distant. As it was not to com- 
mence until nine at night, I was too | 
weary to go myself, and retired to rest. | 
Yet several of our company went, and | 
gave me the particulars of the occasion , 
on the subsequent morning. 
The child was placed erect on a table 
at the end of the room, dressed out in 
a muslin frock, ornamented with rib- | 
bands of the gayest colors, and all the 
beads which could be borrowed inthe ,, 
neighborhood, then wreathed and sur- 
rounded with roses and a variety of 
other flowers. At nine the company 
assembled, when music and dancing 
commenced, and continued until nearly 
morning, and with no cessation, except 
occasionally to take chocolate, cakes | 
and liquors, which had been amply 
provided. The whole occasion was of | 
the merriest character, and I am told 
that, with little variation, this mode of 
celebrating the death of infants is prac- 
tised in all parts of this country. The 
cause of the joy gstensibly is, that a , 
human being has died before becoming | 
atransgressor, and is consequently re- || 
moved in its innocence to a world of 
happiness. Such a fact, if fully known, 
might be consoling to friends, but who 1 
would think of manifesting joy and gra- || 
titude of. this kind by noisy mirth and 
feasting. 
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RECENT INTELLIGENCE FROM MR. BRIGHAM. 


At p. 322 of our last volume, it was stated 
that Mr. Brigham was at Coquimbo, in Chili, 


| in May last, on the point of sailing for Lima, 


in Peru. From this latter place he wrote in 
August, when he was waiting for an opportu- 


_ hity to proceed to Guayaquil, in Columbia. 


Quite recently letters have been received from 
him, dated not only at Guayaquil, but also at 
Mexico, where he arrived on the 28th of De- 
cember. 

In his letter from Lima to the Corresponding 


_ Secretary, Mr. Brigham thus speaks of his 


caution in transmitting accounts of the South 
American people, and of the difficulties which 
lie in the way of a successful prosecution of 
his inquiries. 


These sheets, as you will see, relate 
almost exclusively to the country, not 
the cities which I have visited. My 
motive for sending so little respecting 
the cities is, not that I have written 
nothing, but that I am conscious that 
parts of what I have written are defec- 
tive in point of fact, and that time and 
observation will enable me to make 
corrections. I wish to do justice to this 


|! ge and to truth; so far as practica- 


le, in what I say of them, particularly 
in what I may say in print. To misre- 
present the character of a whole peo- 
ple, is a greater crime than some are 
apt to suppose; and we Americans, 
whose lot it has often been to be misre- 
presented, ought, from painful experi- 


‘ence, to he wise and cautious on this 


subject. 

It is not easy for a stranger to con- 
ceive of the difficulties and slowness of 
obtaining correct information in this 
country. None of those little guides 
and directions, so common in other 
countries, are here to be met with, and 
books of all kinds are exceedingly 


| scarce. Parties are numerous and biass- 
' ed, governments and laws yet unsettled, 


and institutions of every kind continually 
assuming new forms. Ask foreigners 
what they think of the South Americans 
as a whole, or about certain classes, or 
individuals, and you will receive opin- 
ions almost as various as those you in- 
terrogate, and often entirely opposed‘to 
each other. Take my first attempt te 
ascertain simply the population of a 
place, Valparaiso, for instance. An En- 
glishman there, whom I asked, thought 
here were about 4,000 souls; an Ameri- 
can, that there were 15,000; and a native 
replied, as they generally do, that there 
was bastante, that is, sufficient, or a 


great many. 
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Mr. Brigham therefore proposes, that his 
earlier communications have a special refer- 
ence to the country, and his later to the people 
and their institutions. 


Mr. B. took passage to Guayaquil in the 
sloop of war Peacock, Capt. Jones, to whose 
kindness he acknowledges himself greatly in- 
debied. He arrived there near the close of 
September. Speaking of that part of South 
America he says: 


The country, like our own, and un- 


like most of South America, is covered 
with forest trees of natural growth. 





Along the rivers these trees have been 
felled, and the grounds are cultivated | 
with rice, tobacco, cotton, cocoa, plan- 
tains, the orange, pine-apple, &c. &c. | 
I have just been up the river Daule, | 
45 miles to a village of the same name. | 
Nothing in nature can exceed the beau- 
ty of this winding stream, and its culti- 
vated banks. ‘The inhabitants along 
the river are mostly Indians, but civil- 
ized and peaceable, and more industri- 
ous than any other class in this country. 
They dress like the whites, and a4 
women do more than half the work in 

doors and out. They are extremely 
ignorant, and more attached to the ab- 
surd ceremonies of the Catholic religion, 
than those of Spanish origin, and will | 
be the last to improve, as they will be 
longest influenced by the low supersti- 
tious priests and friars. 


From Mexico (whither for important reasons, 
he went, rather than to Bogota and Carraccas,) 
Mr. Brigham thus writes to the Treasurer, un- 
der date of Jan. 3d. 


At the little town of Acapulco, I found 
several kind friends, distributed a few 
copies of the New Testament, and a 
few more along the dreary road between 
that place and the Capital. The dis- 
tance from that place to this is about 
the same as from Santiago to Mendo- 
za, 100 leagues; and though many 
more inhabitants are here found, and 
though there is no snowy cumbre [sum- 
mit,)] or frightful /aderas [steeps] to 
pass, yet J think this quite as fatiguing 
a route as that ‘of Chilli. 

For the first three days, I found the | 
heat intense, and had to pass several | 
mountains as stony as possible. The | 
eople were also poor and _ indolent. 

hroughout the last half of the wa 
T found numerous sugar plantations, and 
haciendas of corn and cattle owned by 
old Spaniards, which this government, 
more favorable to them, than have 
been the South Americans, have suf- 








| 
{ 
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'das have connected with them 3,000 
jsouls, a chapel, priest and school, 
Along this road you meet with more 
forests and trees by far than is seen in 
| the route from Chili to Buenos Ayres, 
or in any parts of Peru. I passed one 
|mountain covered with pine and oak. 
| They seemed like old friends, and 
‘brought many recollections of home. I 
‘found afew, and but a few schools alon 
| the road, and these of the most bigot 

jand poorest kind. I should think the 
| people more illiterate, ignorant, and bi- 
'goted than in the pampas of South 
| America, and, if common report is true, 
more vicious. Robberies and assassina- 
| tions have been very frequent, particular- 
‘ly on the last great mountain, which we 


} 


ascend in coming to the city, 12 leagues 
| distant. We procured an escort of ca- 
| valry to accompany us across, and this 
| probably saved our property, and per- 
haps our lives : 

i have hardly seen enough of Mexico 
to give you any correct idea of it. So 
far as respects its size, and the exterior 
of its buildings, it is clearly superior to 
any thing in South America. Its streets 
are wide, perfectly straight, and well 
paved. Coaches are numerous, and all 
servants are in livery, which circum- 
stance, with the numerous military men, 
and shows, give the place any thing 
rather than the appearance of a repub- 
lican city. Foreigners are not so nu- 
merous here as at the South, and exert 
no degree of that influence. You seem 
here to be truly in a Spanish city. 





|| Their mode of living, dress, &c., has 
|| not yet changed, as at the South, and 


I fear there is more of clerical influence, 
and more fear of foreign innovations. 
But the country is now free, the govern- 
ment is apparently firm, and we may 
lock for great and rapid changes for the 
better. know not how long I shall 
remain here as yet, for I know not 
what good influence I may exert. 


Mr. Brigham may be expected home in the 
course of the ensuing spring or summer. 











{ 


| transactions for the year. 


SIXTEENTH REPORT OF THE BOARD. 


Tue Sixteenth Report is ona plan differing, 


| 
| 


| in some respects, from the similar documents 
‘of preceding years. It contains no extracts 
| from the communications of the missionaries, 
| and at the same time there is less minuteness 
y» i} of detail, and fewer explanatory remarks and 


| reflections, than have been heretofore custom- 


ary. It is, in fact, a brief narrative of the 


The survey, in the January number of the 


fered to remain. Some of these hacien- || Herald, contained several extracts from this 
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Report, with a considerable variety of notices 
compiled from it. Other extracts were given 
at p. 23 of that number, and at p. 47 of the 


number for February. We shall now copy the {| 


biographical notices of Mr. Bethune and Mr. 
Caldwell, two members of the Board, who died 
during the year, and of the Rev. John Nichols, 
late missionary at Bombay, whose decease was 
mentioned at p. 137 of our last volume; and 
also the concluding remarks of the Report. 


Notice of two deceased Members. 


One of them was numbering his last hours, | 


when we were together, and soon after depart- 
ed in the exercise of triumphant faith. Mr. 
BETHUNE had been long known in the reli- 


gious world, as an active and energetic co- || 


operator in all the great public charities of the 
day. The city or wwew ork, wneie he resid- 
ed from his youth till he was removed froin 
earthly cares and labors, was the scene of his 
principal exertions in his Master’s cause. ©) 
the numerous societies for the ditfusion of evan- 
gelical light by the distribution of the Bible. 
the sending forth of missionaries, the circula- 
tion of tracts, the support of Sabbath schools, 
and the education of young men for the minis- 
try, he was an early and a zealous member; 
and in most of them he held same important 
and responsible office. For the relief of tem- 
poral distress he was always ready. The wi- 
dow, the orphan, the afflicted, the suffering 
stranger, acknowledged his sympathy and his 
bounty. On both sides of the Atlantic, he left 
memorials of his benevolence and of his pious 
liberality. Though he was not able to attend 
the annual meetings of this Board, in conse- 
quence of business and numerous engagements, 
yet he repeatedly assisted the officers by his 
friendly counsels. 

Mr. CaLDWELL, the other member, whose 
death we lament, lived and labored in a dif- 
ferent sphere. 
liberation and christianization of Africa, and 


the moral and religious improvement of her | 
descendants. Asa leading member and officer | 


of the Colonization Society, he cheerfully de- 


voted his time and influence to its concerns, | 
and cherished a fond and growing confidence | 
Nor was he indifferent to the | 


in its success. 
state of religion around him. So deeply was 
he impressed with the need of more evangeli- 
cal instruction, in the country adjacent to the 


city of Washington, that he applied to the | 
Presbytery to be licensed as a preacher of the | 


Gospel, With the design of supp!ying, so far as 
might be in his power, the spiritual wants of 
the poor and destitute. His request being 
granted, it was his practice to s 
bath, and proclaim the tidings of salvation, in 
some part of the country, not far distant, 


where he feared the inhabitants would not | 
otherwise enjoy the privilege of religious wor- | 


ship. It need hardly be said, that all his ser- 
vices of this kind were entirely gratuitous. 
By these efforts his strength was much ex- 
hausted, and his days on earth were probably 
brought sooner to a close. But he lived in 
faith; and death had lost its terror. 

These our departed brethren, though abun- 
dant in labors and sacrifices, never looked with 
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complacency upon their own works, as the 

ground of their justification before God; but 

relied upon the atoning blood of their Redeem- 
, er, as affording the only hope of pardon and 
| Salvation. When persons of distinguished use- 
| fulness are removed, it is the peculiar duty of 
| survivors to pray, that the work of the Lord 
| may not fail for want of suitable laborers. 


| Notice of Mr. Nichols. 





His heart was much set on the | 


nd the Sab- | 


| Mr. Nicuors had been nearly seven years, 
| among the heathen, engaged in various mis- 
| sionary labors; but especially, for the greater 
| part of the time, in preaching the Gospel to 
| them in their vernacular tongue. He was a 
| man of an excellent spirit, mild, gentle, and 
yet firm in the pursuit of duty. He longed for 
the salvation of the heathen, and prayed ear- 
| nestly and continually for so great a biessing. 
|| To his brethren he was a judicious and faithful 
|| counsellor; to the mission a warm and devoted 
! friend. His kind and obliging disposition made 
his company peculiarly acceptable to several 
|| English families, residing in Tannah and its 
neighborhood; and to some individuals in these 
| families, there is reason to hope that his con- 
| versation was serviceable, in a religious point 
| of view. He was greatly concerned to pro- 
| mote the spiritual welfare of children in the 
; boarding school, taught by Mrs. Nichols; and 
was rejoiced to witness indications of their 
future usefulness. In respect to economy, 
| diligence, caution, anda conscientious regard 
| to the influence and tendency of his example, 
| he was worthy of particular commendation. 
He had derived advantage from experience; 
had become well acquainted with the charac- 
| ter and language of the people; and possessed 
many qualifications for the prosecution of the 
| arduous work in which he was engaged. Yet 
it seemed proper to the Lord of missions that 
the labors of his servant should here come to 
anend; and that he should be summoned away 
from his wife and child, from his brethren and 
| their Common employments, with little warn- 
ing either to himself, or them. Blessed ix the 
}| man. who, when his Divine Master cometh, 
is found watching. 





Concluding Remarks. 


The Committee have been much encouraged 
and strongly supported, by the ungommon lib- 
‘| erality displayed by a select number of indi- 
| viduals, in different parts of the country, and 
especially by the most active friends of missions 
in Boston. With a consistent and persevering 
and determined zeal, they have embarked in 
this grand enterprise; and have shown, that 
the wants of the heathen do not merely stand 
{| as the topics of ordinary conversation, but 

press upon the mind with a great and over- 
‘| powering weight. Their example teaches, 
'| what nothing but example could teach, that 
even in our days men are found, who habitu- 
ally act from such a principle of self-denial, as 
|} would not have dishonored the primitive ages 
‘| of the church. It is pleasing to add, that this 
; example is imitated, that a considerable band 
| of disciples may be found, who aim at the high 
distinction,o? being benefactors of their spe- 
| cies; and that those, who have entered with 
| spirit upou this course, so far from regretting 
|| any offerings they have ride, are steadily im- 
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82 
pelled to still greater exertions. It is obvious 
that, if all the professed friends of Christ were 
to act in this manner; if they were to make it 
a great and prominent object of all their de- 
sires and all their labors, to promote the glory 
of their Divine Master by extending the lunits 
of his empire in the world; if the news of 
pagans converted and prepared for heaven, 
were more pleasant to them than the acquisi- 
tion of wealth or power or any thing that is 
idolized by the multitudes around them, it 
would be apparent that the darkness of forty 
centuries must soon be dispelled, and that the 
light from heaven must soon visit every gloomy 
and desolate region upon the habitable globe. 
It deserves to be noticed with devout ac- 
knowledgments, that great confidence is re- 
in the Board by their fellow Christians 
in most parts of the United States. Unless 
the Committee deceive themselves, this is one 
of the most touching, and, in a very important 
sense, one of the most humbling considera- 
tions, ever presented to their minds. They 
feel their own weakness; they know that they 
are unworthy to be employed in this high 


ministration; and so far as any good has been |, 


effected by the measures, which they have 
adopted, they ascribe all the efficacy to the 
grace of G They know also, that, accord- 
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in a very important sens®, for the Christian 


world. If we have any reputation for activity 
and diligence in these works of holy enterprise, 
this reputation is the property of the whole 
Christian church, and as such we should pre- 
serve it with the greatest solicitude. The in- 
| fluence of America upon the condition of man- 
| kind, is now admitted, by all intelligent per- 
| sons, to be a thing of the deepest interest. 
| But on no subject is this influence so important, 
| as in relation to the diffusion of the Gospel, 
| by the means of Christian efforts and Christian 
example. Let us be grateful, then, that we 
‘have such an illimitable field of usefulness 
spread before us; and let us dread the thought 
| of becoming unfaithful stewards in regard to 
| these high privileges. 
‘To the encouragements here mentioned is 
+ to be added the divine attestation to the effi- 


'| cacy of the means of grace, as dispensed by 


the missionaries under the direction of this 
Board. Not only in Ceylon, but in most of 


{the other missions, there are striking proofs 


ing-to the invariable principles of the divine | 


overnment, when the united agency of men 
is to be exerted, confidence is reposed in those, 
who are called upon to act for the rest; and 
they would, earnestly pray, that they may be 
withheld from doing any thing, by which this 
confidence shall be impaired, and that their 
successors, in all future times, may be wiser 
and better and more diligent, not only than 
themselves have been and are, but wiser and 
better and more honored from on high, than 
any men of the present generation. 
In this connexion, the Committee would 
ain direct the minds of their respected asso- 
ciates to the unequivocal marks of favor, which 
have every where accompanied the services of 
agents employed in reducing to system the ef- 
forts of those, who are willing to aid the mis- 
sionary cause. More than thirty auxiliary so- 
cieties have been formed, and more than six 
hundred associations, as constituent parts of 
these societies. In all cases, this attempt to 
promote systematic effort has been fol!owed by 
an increase of the sums previously contributed 
in the same towns, to the Treasury of the 
Board. 


As a missionary spirit is awakened in Swit- , 


zerland, Prussia, Central Germany, and some 

s of France, it is pleasing to know, that 
the evangelical labors of American Christians 
are a great stimulus to our brethren in the old 
world. The more interesting portions of re- 
ligious intelligence from our country are trans- 
fused into the missionary publications of con- 


tinental Europe, and carry joy and courage to | 


the hearts of thousands, who labor and pray 
for the nig soem | of Zion, and who had scarce- 
ly before heard or thought of their fellow 
laborers on this side of the Atlantic. To 
British Christians our exertions, few and feeble 


as they have been, compared with our ability | 


and our obligations, have been known from 
their commencement, and have called forth 
many warm expressions of congratulation and 
applause. We are to remember, therefore, 
thet we are not acting for ourselves alone, but, 


| that the Gospel has been made the power of 
; God and the wisdom of God to some who be- 
lieve; and in all the missions there is abundant 
| proof that the consciences of men are every 
| where assailable with the same divine wea- 
; pons; and that where the same means are 
| perseveringly used, there is reason to hope for 
the same blessed effects, as have been pro- 
| duced in many similar cases, Especially is 
this the case, when these overtures of mercy 
to the heathen are made by men of prayer; 
| men who feel their dependence on God, and 
| habitually look to him as the only Source of 
| the good to be hoped from the means of his 
|} own appointment. Such is the character, 
| as the Committee feel justified in believing, 
of the missionaries now representing their 
brethren abroad, and laboring to impart the 
| blessings of eternal life to multitudes dead 
|in sin. Upon the plans and services of such 
| men the divine benediction may be boidly in- 
voked; and whether we or they live to see the 
effect of their labors, or not, it is not presump- 
tion to say, that no sincere attempt to deliver 
men from their sins, by means of the Gospel, 
will pass unnoticed or unrewarded; and that 
| when the whole human family shall have em- 
; braced the Gospel, a glorious accumulation of 
blessings will come upon the head of the man, 
who counts all things else as of no value, if he 
' can proclaim the excellency of the knowledge of 
| Christ Jesus, his Lord. 


It is the intention of the Prudential Com- 
| mittee, that the Annual Report be sent to 
, every Auxiliary Society and, Association con- 
tributing, during the year, twenty dollars and 
umeards. They aim, however, to send, as far 
as possible, by private conveyance, unless re- 
| quested to do otherwise. Should any societies, 
which are entitled to the Report, not have 
received it, they are respectfully requested to 
send for it to the Treasurer, at the Missionary 
Rooms. 

Those, into whose hands this document falls, 
will allow themselves to be reminded of the 
expediency of promoting the reading of it, as 
far as shall be in their power. 
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Porcign Kutelligence, 


Kudia. 


STATE OF THE NATIVE PRESS. 


Tue “Friend of India,” published at Seram- 
pore, contains an article on the state of the 
native press in India, from which we shall 
compile the more interesting notices; remark- 
ing that all the works, which pass under the 
review of this article, are in the languages 
of the country, are designed solely for native 
readers, and are the product of native intelli- 
gence and enterprise. 


Newspapers. 


These have in seven years increased in num- 
ber from one to six; of which four are in the 
Bengalee; and two in the Persian language. 
The first paper in point of age, is the Swnachar 
Durpan, published at the Serampore Press; of 
which the first number appeared on the 23d of 
May 1818. It was immediately honored with 
the notice of that enlightened statesman the 
Marquis of Hastings, who was pleased in vari- 
ous ways to express his approbation of the 
attempt. Of this paper it may be sufficient to 
remark, that its quantity of matter, to use a 
technical expression, is at present four times 
that of its first number, that it gives a transla- 
tion of the political intelligence of the week, 
brief notices concerning the most remarkable 
events and discoveries in Europe; and two and 
sometimes three columns of articles, amusiog 
and instructive, calculated to whet the edge of 
curiosity in the subscribers, and to ensure the 
continuance of their support. Its political 
character is neither whig nor tory, ministerial 
nor antiminisierial; but it steadily supports the 
interests of the British Government, the best 
which India has ever enjoyed, and the only 
security for the progressive improvement of the 
country. . 

The two next papers are the Sumbad Kou- 
moodi and the Sumbad Chundrika, the editors 
of which, not having easy access to the English 
papers, borrow their political intelligence from 
the Durpan. They give a weekly summary of 
‘moving accidents’ in town and country, and 
sometimes engage in controversy, occasionally 
virulent, with each other, the one — 
Hindooism, the other maintaining more liber 
sentiments. ‘The youngest of the papers is the 
Teemeer Nausuck, ‘the destroyer of darkness;’ 
and it brings to light most wonderful and por- 
tentous prodigies. From the por of its col- 
umns one might almost fancy the golden age of 
Hindooism returned, and the gods so far recon- 
ciled to men as to renew their personal visits 
for the succour of the faithful. . agen be 

tifying were the character of the paper 
Sans’ in hegueener with its title; for, instead of 
holding up these pretended miracles to derision, 
it is ever-attempting to create a belief of their 
authenticity. 

With the two Persian papers, we are not so 
well acquainted; they are, we believe, chiefly 
occupied with extracts from the pithless 





{Ukbars, or papers issuing from the native 
courts and detailing with minuteness the daily 
unieresting and unimportant actions of the 
native princes, in comparison with which, even 
the old Cape Gazette or Advertiser is not de- 
void of interest. 

The number of subscribers to the six native 
| papers, may be estimated at from eight hundred 
| to a thousand; and we may perhaps allot five 

readers to each paper. The number of readers 
| as well as of subscribers is still small, though 
| gradually on the increase. The scheme is in- 
deed so novel, and so opposite to the great In- 
dian rule of right, (immemorial usage,) that 
even the degree of success it has obtained, ap- 
pears marvellous. The absence of curiosity 
among the natives, cannot but be discouraging 
to an editor. Though the trifling price at 
which the papers are sold, (a rupee monthly) 
places them within the reach ot many thou- 
sands in Calcutta and its vicinity, yet those 
who without scruple throw away thousands 
annually in gifts to brahmuns, often refuse to 
expend a rupee monthly, that they may know 
what is passing around them. Doubtless it is 
more mefitorious to give to brahmuns than to 
| do any other act, or the shastras are in error. 
The native reasoning on this point is simple; 
as the father was not in the habit of spending 
| the small sum of one rupee monthly on a Ben- 
galee paper, it can scarcely be the duty of the 
son. He, therefore, regards this trifling sum 
with a degree of avaricious attachment, while 
he is heaping the shrine of national vanity 
with uncounted thousands. 

These discouragements, inseparable from a 
first attempt, are however but temporary; time 
and perseverance will graduaily overcome 
them. The current of improvement, though 
weak at present, is gradually rising; as in the 
course of nature, so perhaps in the progress of 
mind, it is sometime after the tide has turned, 
before it becomes perceptible. The very ex- 
istence of a newspaper in the language of the 
country, patronized by the natives themselves, 
is an event of the most gratifying nature. The 
encouragement which it has already received, 
small as it appears, is greater than the first 
newspaper received in England. The first 
English Gazette was published in 1588, when 
Queen Elizabeth was animating her people to 
the defence of their liberties. For many years 
after, England continued with only this single 

per; so long was the twilight of general 

Eeowiedge protracted in the age of Shakespeare 

and Bacon. Six papers, therefore, in seven 

years, with nearly a thousand subscribers, in a 

country so backward in literature, are not to be 

despised as a proof of awakening intellect. 





India possesses, also, advantages denied to 
the early struggles of the English periodical 
press. She enjoys the presence and the sight 
of superior civilization, which powerfully urges 
her forward in the career of intellectual and 
moral improvement. 

Still there is a great, and, to an Editor, a 
very disheartening difficulty connected with a 
Newspaper in the native language. It is that 











St 


of uniting those subjects, for which it is desir- 
able to create an interest in the native mind, 
with those which have a present interest. 


Native society has no connexion with the 
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passing events of the European world, and the | 


constant developement of its energies. Few 
of them possess a map of the world, aid to the 
great proportion of them, every piace beyond 
the sacred boundaries of the country consecra- 
ted by the footstep of the deer, and too many 
within it, is a kind of ferva incognita, any intel- 
ligence trom wheuce, wouid scarcely be less 
foreign to them than news from the moon. 
Yet little can be expected in the way of im- 
provement without establishing an intellectual 
as wellas a political relationship between In- 
dia and the civilized world. ‘The difficulty 
consists in creating an interest in the history 
and progress of these countries, in minds totally 
destitute of all previous culture. 


The extensive schemes of education, which 
are now in operation in that country, will, how- 
ever, if vigorously pursued, ere long remove 
this difficulty, and every other, which now 
limits the utility of the periodical press. 


By rendering the rising generation familiar 


with the various countries of the world, their , 


natural productions and established institu- 
tions, the schools will impart to subsequent 
intelligence from them an interest hitherto 
unfelt. 
tually carry forward the work of improvement, 


contributing to raise the superstructure. 
public papers will thus tend not only to 
strengthen the acquisitions of the school-room, 


but coastantly allure the mind to new flights | 


into the regions of science and knowledge. 


Other Works. 


The article, to which we are indebted for | 


these notices, contains only the titles and sub- 
jects of such works, as have issued from the 
native press since 1820. As the sudjects will 
give some idea of the state of the Hindoo mind, 
and of the native literature, we shall copy 
them. 

4. A work on Astrology. 

2. On the observation of particular days. 

3. A work respecting Bhuguvutee. 

4. A treatise on the physical nature of men 
and women. 

5. On funeral obsequies. 

6. The fruits of obedience to Brahmuns. 

7. On the attribute of the goddess Radhika. 

8. A treatise concerning faith in the Ganges. 

9. A work respecting the impression of 
Krishna’s feet. 

10. A translation of one division of the Mi- 
fakshura, a standard legal authority in India. 

11. The thirty-two imaged throne, a series 
of tales. Y 

12. A work intended to facilitate the acqui- 
sition of English. 

13. Moral instruction, translated from the 
Sungskrit. 


na. 


Schools and newspapers may thus mu- |} 
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15. The tales of a Parrot. 

16. The thousand names of Radha. 

17. The thousand names of Bhuguvutee. 

18. The thousand names of Vishnoo. 

19. A work with various circles to enable 
any one to discover his fortune. 

20. Bidya Soondur, an amatory poem, 

21, Concerning king Nula, translated from 
the Sungskrit. 

22. Concerning Krishna. 

23. Prubodiu Chundreduya, a dramatic 
work. 

24. Gyanu Chundrika. 

25. Compilation of the opinions and rites of 
the Vyragees, in Sungskrit, distributed gratis, 

26. The annual Almanac. 

27. A work on Bengal music. 

28. Translation of a part of the Nyayu sys- 
tem of philosophy. 

29. Translation of the Umura-kosha, or 
Sungskrit dictionary, 

30. A torment to the irreligious. 

3l. A work on law.* 


The number of copies which have been print- 
ed of each, is not so easily ascertained. Of 
some more, of others less than a thousand, 
have been sold, but if we take that number as 
the general average, we shall be near the truth. 
It is a general remark among the printers and 
publishers of the native press, that no work re- 
mains long on hand; and we have reason to 
believe that they have in no instance suffered 
a loss by the printing of any of the works above 
named. Nearly thirty thousand volumes have 


' thus been sent into circulation within the last 
the first laying the foundation, and the other |) 


The |; 


| 


| 
| 


14. Conversation between Narudu and Krish- 





four years, 


The arts of painting and engraving, seem 
not to have made any progress hitherto in 
the Indian school. 


The vignettes, with which many of these 
publications are adorned, are beneath criticism; 
the early efforts of the Italian school in the 


age of Giotto and Cimabve are masterpieces in 
| comparison 


with them. ‘To borrow the ex- 
pression of a traveller of deserved celebrity; 
‘here painting is satisfied with mere forms, 


| and does not aspire at expression or movement.’ 


The Indian figures present all ‘the meagre- 
ness, the angular and distinct contours, the 
straight, stiff parallelism of attitude.’ which 
Forsyth remarks as common to the productions 
of unenlightened art. The redundant hands 
and heads of the gods and goddesses, and their 
unnatural physiognomy, are a serious hinder- 
ance to the progress of the arts. Doorga with 
ten hands, Kalee with her tongue preposter- 
ously covering her chin, Gunesha, half man 
half beast, and Jugunnat’ha, all eyes and no 
hands, are ill calculated to improve the taste 
of the painter. ‘To invest such hideous forms 
with any symmetry of proportion or harmony 
of feature, to clothe such limbs with the grace 
ofan Apollo ora Venus, is beyond the power 
of the pencil or the chissel. 





———$ $$ 


*It will be perceived, that this list does not embrace 
a complete catalogue of the works, in the native lat 
guage, of Rammohun Roy. Sech a catalogue was 
not at the command of the Editcr of the Friend of Iv- 
dia, at the time he prepared his article on the native 
press. Ed. 
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Notwithstanding all the worthless matter, 
which has issued from the native press in 


Bengal, some works of real utility have gone | 
forth with the rest, and must have contributed | 
something to the intelligence of the native | 
mind. Let the press go on in its natural pro- | 


gress, and an effect will ere long be visible. 
The lethargic slumbers, which for centuries 
have oppressed the Hindoo intellect, will in- 
fallibly break up. 

Already, indeed, there is evidence, that the 
press has exerted a favorable influence. Until 
lately, no treatises have existed in the ver- 
nacular tongue, which were not written in 
poetic measure. Put there is now a growing 
partiality towards compositions in prose, and 
thus the door is opening for the more exact and 
abundant dissemination of knowledge. 

Another proof is found in the decay of preju- 


dice, on the part of the Hindoo literati, against || 


the Bengalee, or popular language. On this 
subject a pretty copious extract will not fail to 
interest the intelligent reader. 


The Bengalee language, the only medium of 
communication to eighteen or twenty millions 


of people, has lain for ages in a state of total | 
neglect, through the effect of sacerdotal pride. | 


As the priesthood derived all their importance 
from- the general ignorance of the people, it 
became their interest to neglect their language. 


A pundit, who, twenty years ago, should have | 


written the Bengalee language with accuracy, 
would have been treated with contempt. So 


far indeed did the literati carry their contempt | 


for their own mother tongue, that, while they 
cultivated the learned language with the great- 
est assiduity, they in many instances prided 
themselves on writing the language of the peo- 
ple with inaccuracy. They even discouraged 
the use of it among the people, and set their 
faces against its improvement. When Keerti- 
bas, about sixty years ago, translated the Ra- 
mayuna into Bengalee, the literary conclave 
at the Court of Raja Krishna Chundra Raya, 
is said to have denounced itin the following 
rescript copied from the Sungskrita. “As it 
is not the work of a Pundit, let it not be read.””* 
As the Bengalee language is totally dependent 
on its parent for philological strength and beau- 
ty, and even for the principles of orthography, 


this system was fatal to every prospect of its | 


improvement. The unsacerdotal classes, pro- 
hibited from looking into the learned language, 


were deprived of every chance of raising their | 
own tongue; while those who alone could have | 
enriched it, found it their interest to abandon | 


it. It has therefore remained without form 





*Bidyunath, who translated a treatise on unclean- 
ness, into the popular dialect, apologizes in the preface 
for the use of it, which he ascribes to the imperious 
necessity created by his pecuniary embarrassments. 
He is in fact so greatly ashamed of countenancing 
such an innovation, that he blushes to name his an- 
cestry, whom he has hereby disgraced. He then pro- 
ceeds to compare the Bengalee language to the hide- 
ous notes of a crow sounding amidst the melody of 
the kookila. 
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and void, possessed indeed of all the elements 
of beauty and order, but waiting for some aus- 
picious conjunction of circumstances, to ar- 
range and cement them. At the close of two 
thousand years, during which period its favor- 
ed parent has been acquiring fresh beauty and 
vigor, the vernacular tongue continues in a 
state of infancy, without a grammar or a dic- 
tionary, or a single work in prose, and in pos- 
session only of a few idle legends of which the 
matter is as contemptible, as the style is 
wretched. 

The history of civilization in all ages, in- 
structs us that the improvement of the lan- 


, guage has invariably gone hand in hand with, 


even if it has not preceded, the improvement 
of the country. Of this, Kome, France, and 
England are examples. And this accords with 
the clearest deductions of reason. The people 
cannot be expected to advance in mental ac- 
quisitions, while the language through which 
ideas must be received, remains vague and un- 
cultivated. Reasoning from this data, the 
cultivation of Bengalee must be the precursor 
of national improvement. It is therefore with 
peculiar satisiaction we notice the care which 
is now bestowed on it by men of great literary 
attainments. The press, by creating a reading 
public, has rendered it the interest of the liter- 
ati, both as it regards renown and emolument, 
to compose for the people. The ancient preju- 
dice, so baneful in its consequences, may 
therefore be considered as extinct; it cannot 
be revived; every year, by enlarging the circle 
of readers, will increase the demand for new 


| works, which it will be advantageous for the 


| 


| 





literatito supply. Thus is one of the strong 
holds of priestcraft demolished, never again to 
rise. The Bengalee language is gradually ad- 
vancing in importance, and can no longer be 
neglected. Its days of infantile imbecility 
are past; and the season of maturity is ap- 
proaching, when all the labor which has so 


| long been bestowed on its parent the Sungs- 


krita, will be turned fully to the account of 
this, its long neglected offspring, which, ac- 
quiring on the one hand frem the labors of the 
learned, symmetry, beauty, and vigor, and en- 
riched on the other hand with the treasures of 
European knowledge, will be pages to carry 
forward and perfect the system of civilization, 
of which the early dawn is now illuminating 
the horizon. 


Great Britain. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


For some time past, there has been an earn- 
est controversy among the patrons of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, on the 
expediency and propriety of circulafing, under 
any circumstances, at the expense of the So- 
ciety, those books which are termed Apocry- 
phal. It seems that the controversy arose from 
grants made te that wonderful Catholic, Dr. 
Leander Van Ess, to aid him in printing his 
translation of the Vulgate, containing the 
Apocrypha. Against this measure the Edin- 
burg Auxiliary protested. Learning what dif- 
ficulties were rising up in his way, Dr. Van 
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Ess made an eloquent appeal to the Society, | 
entreating that an exception might be made in 
favor of those, who will not receive the Scrip- 
tures, unless in connexion with the Apocry- 
phal books. 

The number of nominal Christians, for 
whom he pleaded, is large, including the 
members of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
many in the Greek Church, who regard the 
Apocryphal books as inspired. The Sclavon- 
ian Bible, many thousand copies of which 
have been circulated by the Russian Bible 
Society, contgins these books mingled with 
those which are canonical; it being printed 
according to the Septuagint. 

Probably all the Protestants in Great Bri- 
tain, and most of the Reformed Churches on 
continental Europe, regard the Apocryphal 
books as uninspired. Hence have arisen the 
doubts, whether they should receive the sanc- 
tion and the patronage of a Bible Society. 

At an early period the whole subject was 
referred to a special Committee of the Socie- 
ty; consisting of Lord Teignmouth, the Pre- 
sident; the Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry, 
Lord Calthorpe, Lord Bexley, Sir R. H. Inglis, 
Bart. M. P., W. Wilberforce, Esq., Vice Pre- 
sidents; Rev. J. W. Cunningham, Rev. Wm. 
Dealtry, Rév. Wm. Orme, Rev. Josiah Pratt, 
Rev. Charles Simeon, Rev. Dr. Thorpe, Tho- 
mas Allan, Esq., Joseph Butterworth, Esq. 
M. P., Zachary Macaulay, Esq., Richard Phil- 
lips, Esq., Robert Steven, Esq., Joseph Tru- 
man, Esq.; together with the three Secretaries, 
Messrs. Brandam, Hughes, and Steinkopff. 

Much solicitude has been felt as to the re- 
sults of this controversy, and particularly lest 
it should disturb the harmony and diminish the 
zeal of the British Christians, in their glorious 
career of benevolence. AJl fears on this sub- 
ject have been, it is hoped, without solid 
ground; and it is presumed there will be a 
general acquiescence in the report of the above 
named Committee, which, on the 21st of last 
November, led to the adoption, by the General 
Committee, of the following resolution; viz. 

That the funds of the Society be applied to 
the printing and circulation of the canonical 
books of Scripture, to the exclusion of those 
books and of books, which are usually 
termed Apocryphal; and that all copies print- 
ed, either entirely or in part, at the expense 
of the Society, and whether such copies con- 
sist of the whole or of any one or more of 
such books, be invariably issued bound, no 
other books whatever being bound with them; 
and further, that all money grants, to societies 
or individuals, be made only in conformity 
with the principle of this regulation. 


In the Sacred Volume, therefore, as it is to 








be hereafter distributed by the Society, there 
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is to be nothiag but divine truth, nothing but 
what is acknowledged by all Christians to be 
such. Of course, all may conscientiously 
unite in the work of distribution, even should 
they regard the volume as containing but part 
of the inspired writings: just as they might in 
the circulation of the Pentateuch, or the book 
of Psalms, or the Prophets, or the New Tes- 
tament. Such harmonious operation would 
not, however, be possible, if the books of the 
Apocrypha were mingled or joined with the 
rest; and besides, those, who have the strong- 
est objections to the Apocrypha, are, ordin- 
arily, those who are most forward in active, 
liberal efforts to send the word of God to all 


people. 


In this connexion the reader may be pleased 
to see some remarks, taken from the Christian 
Observer, on the antiquity, history, and au- 
thority of the Apocryphal books. 


They are undoubtedly of great antaquity; 
are admitted by some Protestant churches into 
the same volume, though carefully distinguish- 
ed from the canonical and sacred Scriptures, 
and not regarded as inspired; but by many of 
the Roman Catholics they are believed with 
some exceptions, in consequence of the decree 
of the Council of Trent, to be of equal au- 
thority with the inspired books. 

They are entitled to respect on account not 
only of their antiquity, but of the historical 
information which they convey, of the wisdom 
of many of their doctrines and practical ob- 
servations on human conduct, and of that gen- 
eral-simplicity, we sublimity and eloquence, 
in which they often much resemble the books 
of Divine inspiration. 

But they do not claim to be,* and have no 
title to be considered, inspired. The Jews 
never admitted them into their canon. They 
appear indeed, to have been composed after 
the age of Ezra, and even of Simon the Just, 
when, we have reason to believe, the canon 
was completed. They were never quoted 
our Savicur and his Apostles. The coinci- 
dences, which have to some appeared like 
quotations, or, at least, allusions, may be fully 
accounted for from the resemblance of style 
to that of the sacred books generally, both 
of the Old and New Testament, and from ac- 
cidental associations of the same ideas, senti- 
ments, and even expressions, which we may 
find even in heathen writers. 

It is no wonder that they abound in phrases 
of Hebrew idiom, havin n composed most 
probably by Jews, and being designed imita- 


tions of the style of the Hebrew Scriptures . 


But none of them seem ever to have been 
written in Hebrew; nor did they ever consti- 
tute a part of the collection of the Septuagint 
version,~formed in the reign of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. Subsequent to that period, they 
seem to have been received by the Hellenistic 
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of Ecclesiasticus; 1 Mac. iv. 46, and ix. 27 ; and 2 Mac. 
xv. 38, 
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of manners, but not to establish any doctrine;” 
—till at last the Council of Trent pronounced 
them divine, excepting however the Prayer 
of Manasses, and the third and fourth book of 
Esdras. The internal evidence is vay 
against them. They contain many thi - 
bulous, contradictory, and at variance with the 
canonical Scriptures; many that are absurd 
and incredible; and some that are inconsis- 
tent with the narrative of accredited histor- 
ians. 


Christian church, not as canonical, but as 
venerable books. Accordingly, we do not find 
them in any of the early catalogues; but, on 
the contrary, they are declared, by the Greek 
and Latin fathers of the first four centuries, to 
be excluded from the sacred canon. They 
call them ecclesiastical, but not divine. After , 
the fifth century, they began to be held sacred 
in a secondary sense—“‘we read them for ex- 
ample of life,” says Jerome, ‘‘and instruction 


Domestic kutelligqeuce, 


except by a few bigoted priests; most of them 
being in its favor, and a clergyman of Saint 
Dominic, who once held a principal place in 
the Inquisition, now the zéalous and devoted 
Secretary of the Society. 


Jews, and by them communicated to xj 














AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 


At p. 357 of our last volume, it was stated, 
that more than a hundred respectable masters 
and mates of vessels, in the city of New York, 
had formally expressed an opinion in favor of 
organizing a national institution in behalf of ; ’ 
seamen. We have now the pleasure of saying, || UNDER this head we notice revivals of re- 
that such an institution has been formed. At || ligion, where we find accounts of them pro- 
a meeting of Delegates in the city of New perly authenticated: and the one that princi- 
York, pursuant to previous arrangements, on || pally deserves notice, this month, occurred in 
the 13th of January, a constitution was adopt- Salem, Mass., during the years 1824 and 1825; 
ed for a Society to be denominated, ‘‘The || and has lately been described in the Recorder 
American Seamen's Friend Society,” and i and Telegraph. 

officers were chosen to manage its concerns. || This town was first settled in 1628, soon 
The Rev. Jonny Truair, of New York, is || 2fter the landing of the pilgrims at Plymouth, 
Corresponding Secretary. . and has ever been blessed with pious and able 
ministers. It shared in the glorious revival, 
which marked the age of Edwards, Whitefield, 
A MEETING of Delegates from the different and the Tennents. It was blessed with a re- 
States in New England was held in Boston, vival in 1786; — = 1904, and 7 & 
a short time since, at which the formation of || 1810. This last mentioned revival extended 
a General Society for Domestic Missions, was to the neighboring towns of Marblehead, Dan- 
recommended, the seat of which should be at || Vets, Beverly, Wenham, and Manchester, and 
kee Yok. | the fruits of that work were estimated at 600 
souls. A narrative of that revival was. pub- 
lished in the 3d volume of the Panoplist. 
The work of 1824 and 1825 seems to have had 
its visible commencement in a solemn provi- 
dential dispensation. 


STATE OF RELIGION. 








AMERICAN DOMESTIC MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 





Tue following is an extract of a letter from 
J. Nitchie, Esq. Agent of the American Bible 
Society, to a clergyman in Massachusetts. It 
was written Aug. 20, 1825, and is copied from 


In the latter part of April of that year, a 
the Christian Spectator. 


young man of the Rev. Mr. Emerson’s congre- 
gation, who moved in the higher walks of 
society, had a numerous circle of acquaintance, 
and was held by them in high estimation for 
his amiable disposition and social virtues, was 
suddenly arrested, in the midst of youthful 
bloom and the gaieties of fashionable life, and 
hurried into eternity, in a manner peculiarly 
solemn and affecting. 

That young man seems to have been made 
an example for the warning and salvation of 
others. Several of his gay companions were 
immediately aroused from the slumbers of im- 


Be assured, my dear sir, the American Bible 
Society needs all the assistance that can be 
iven to it. I have little doubt that three or 
our millions of our population are without the 
word of God. We have not been able in nine 
years to dispose of 400,000 copies of the Bible 
and Testament. Such is the natural growth 
of our people, that I have not a doubt there 
are, at this day, more destitute in the United 
States than there were nine years ago, when 
the American Bible Society was formed. What 
a prospect does this hold out for our beloved 








country! If more,much more is net done, I | 


have no doubt that in twenty years one half of || Gospel. That alarming providence produced a 


all our population will be without the sacred 
Scriptures. 


Bible Society for the Republic of Colombia, has 


recently been formed under flattering auspices, || destitute. 


approved by the government, and not opposed, 





i 
South America and Mexico are } the cause, as numbers afterwards stated, of 
stretching out their hands to us: a National 1 


penitence, and found no peace until they suf 
mitted to the terms of peace proposed in the 


general solemnity among the young, and was 
impressing their minds with the necessity of 


that religion, of which they found themselves 
During the month of May, things 


' remained in a state of awful silence and sue- 
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pense. The cloud seemed to be standing over 
us, emitting here and there oy | upon the 
parched fields, and exciting in those who 
watched it, the alternate emotions of ho 
and fear, as they observed the changes in its 
aspect. In the beginning of June, the rain 
descended. ‘The influence spread from heart 
to heart, from house to house, and from 
neighborhood to neig!:borhood, increasing as it 
went, until the excitement became general and 
strong. It was not, indeed, like a mighty 
rushing wind, or the pouring of a torrent, but 
like the distilling of the gentle dew, silent, 
yet effectual. Religious meetings, which were 
well attended before, were now full to over- 
flowing, and solemn as the house of death. 

At this time, an United Inquiry Meeting 
was established for conversation with individ- 
uals, and designed especially for the anxious 


State of Religion. 


belonging to the three congregations under | 
the care, respectively, of the Rev. Mr. Emer- | 
son, the Rev. Mr. Cornelius, and the Rev. | 


Mr. Williams. tte 
these ministers and others in the ministry, or 


This meeting was attended by | 


preparing for it, who were occasionally pre- | 


sent, and was continued through the year. 


During the summer, while the work was in its | 


most interesting state, many meetings, besides 
the larger ones attended in the evening, were 
held in private houses, in the day time, for 
the accommodation of particular neighbor- 
hoods. At this time, the ordinary means of 
grace were peculiarly effectual. Every ser- 


mon, prayer, and exhortation, seemed to come | © ' ho direct its opera 
a? ’ | tions, have much influence in forming its visi- 


with power. 
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| most of the summer, the new cases of awaken- 
| ing and apparent conversion became much 
more frequent, and we hoped for a still greater 
increase. But from the beginning of autumn 
| to the present time, we have had the pain to 
| witness a gradual decline. 

ever, hasnot ceased. The special operations 
of the Holy Spirit are yet manifest among us. 
Christians, to a good degree, are prayerful, 
| active and exemplary; religious meetings, both 
| on the Sabbath and at other times, are attend- 
ed with solemnity and feeling; numbers of the 
impenitent are anxiously inquiring what they 
shall do to be saved; and some, from week to 
week, are brought from the bondage of sin inte 
the liberty of the sons of God. 


During the two years past, the whole num- 
ber admitted to the churches of the three 
clergymen above named, and to the Baptist 
church, and to the Episcopal church, was 307. 
Of these 95 were males, 212 females, 117 
heads of families. The great majority were 
under 30 years of age. Hopes are entertained 
of as many as 60 or 70, who have not yet pub- 
licly professed their faith in the Lord Jesus.— 
The character of this revival is thus describ- 
ed : 


|| ‘Though a revival of true religion is a work 


' 


On the 3lst of August, Gen. Lafayette | 


visited this place, and great fears were enter- 
tained, before he came, that the parade and 


excitement of that occasion would divert the | 


attention of the thoughtful and anxious from 
the care of their souls, and retard the progress 


of the work. But God, by an awful provi- | 


dence, prevented so disastrous a result. On 


the morning of that day, a young woman, | 


who had been anxious several weeks, and at- | 


tended the meetings of inquiry, observed to 
an inmate of the family, that she was deter- 


mined to dress herself and go out and enjoy | 


the scenes of the day. She accordingly com- 
menced her preparations; and in a few mo- 


ments, while she was standing near her friend | 


at the bed-side, she instantly fell, and only 
had time to utter the exclamation ‘What!’ be- 
fere she was acorpse. This death, occurring 
under circumstances so peculiar, made such 
an impression upon the minds of the youth, that 
the whole scene of that day appeared rather 
to accelerate than retard the work. 

But few of the recent subjects of grace 
made a public profession of religion, until the 
first Sabbath in November. On that day, 
which is memorable to many, 55 were admitted 
into the Rev. Mr. Emerson’s church, 33 into the 
Tabernacle church, under the care of the Rev. 
Mr. Cornelius; and on the following month, 32 
were admitted into the Presbyterian church, 
under the care of the Rev. Mr. Williams. In 
the two churches first named, the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper is celebrated every month; 
and from that day to the present, some have 
been admitted into these churches at almost 

very celebration. 

y Through the winter and spring of 1825, 
though the good work continued, there was a 
visible abatement of its power. But during 





of God’s Spirit, yet those who direct its opera- 


ble character. Gireat care has been taken by 
the clergymen who have had the direction of 
. this work, to prevent disorder and excess. As 
far as possible, they have attended and con- 
ducted the religious meetings, and caused 
them to be closed at seasonable hours. The 
work has accordingly been silent, calm and 
gradual, yet deep and powerful in its progress. 
As we are social beings, and Christianity is 
a social religion, the heart is unavoidably af- 
fected, in such a time of excitement, by the 
power of sympathy. But, in most cases among 
us, the distress and comfort that individuals 
expressed, were evidently produced by the 
force of divine truth. In the length of time 
during which the hopeful subjects of grace 
were under painful convictions of sin and 
danger before they were relieved by submission 
and hope, and in the pungency of those con- 
victions, there was a striking difference, in 
different cases. In some the convictions were 
succeeded by peace and joy, in a few days. 
In others, they continued several months; 
and some, who were awakened in the early 
part of the revival, are still anxious and with- 
out hope. Though the anguish of spirit, in 
several instances, was so intense as to seem 
impossible to be long sustained, yet there was 
no crying out, no swooning, nor any thing to 
disturbthe order of assemblies. 


{ 
The report of the Cumberland Conference 


| religion in Poland, by the clergyman laboring 
in that place. It is as follows: 


Four months ago, there was no Congrega- 
tional church in this place; now there is one 


The work, how-. 


Mirror, contains a notice of the progress of 
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1826. On the firoposed Union of the 
consisting of 16 members, 7 males and 9 fe- 
males, all of them heads of families. The 
partners of six of the brethren are members of 
the same church with them; and the wife of 
the other has hopefully experienced religion. 
and will probably soon offer herself to the 
church. Four months ago, there was no par- 
ticular attention to religion in this place; new, 
the scene is entirely changed. Many are in- 
quiring, What shall I do to be saved? while 
others are rejoicing in hope. I do not consider 
myself authorized to state, how many are 
anxiously inquiring, or how arany have been 
hopefully converted; but merely to state, that 
there is a revival of religion in this place. 


In conclusion we remark generally, that the 
Spirit of God seems now to be poured out 
upon many parts of the country, and that pro- 
bably the attention of hundreds has recently 
been called up to the great concerns of the 
soul 





UF. M. S. with the Board. $y 


REFORM IN PRISON DISCIPLINE. 
At p. 58 of our last number, we stated that 
the attention of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture had been directed towards some desira- 
ble improvements in the system of prison 
| discipline. We have now to observe, that 
| the improvements suggested have been adopted 
with the most entire unanimity, and that a 
prison is to be erected in Charlestown, on the 
plan of that at Auburn, N. Y., and sufficiently 





i large to admit of the separate and solitary 


| confinement of 300 prisoners. It is pleasing 

to add, that public opinion gives its strong ap- 
| probation to this measure; and it is hoped, 
| that the business of reform in this department, 

and in all the subordinate departments, of the 

penitentiary system, will be vigorously prose- 
| cuted.—A similar course with the one above 
described, is said to have been pursued by the 
| government of a neighboring State. 


‘ 


PaRiscellanics, 


ON THE PROPOSED UNION. 


An Address to the Christian Public, especially to the 
Ministers and Members of the Presbyterian, Re- 
formed Dutch, and Congregational Churches, 
throughout the United States, on the subject of the 
proposed Union between the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and the United 
ree Missionary Society. Boston & New-York; 

Tuis is a pamphlet of twenty-six pages, issued 
jointly by the Committees of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions and the United For- 
eign Missionary Society, on the subject of a 
union of the two institutions. Its object is to 
explain “in what sense the Americin Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions is a Na- 
tional Institution; how it is organized; the rea- 
sons for hoping and believing that this organ- 
ization will continue to receive the confidence 
of the Christian community; and the reasons 
which have had weight in promoting the con- 
templated union.” 

As that document can come into the hands 
of but part of our readers, and as it contains 
matter of common interest to all, it will be 
proper for us to give a general view of its con- 
tents.* 


In what sense the Board is a National Insti- 
tution. 


It was a prominent design of the public 
spirited men, by whom the foreign mission 

enterprises of this country were commenced, 
that the institution, which they formed, should 
be truly national in its character. The first 





* The Terms of Union were published in the last 
volume of the Herald, at p. 333, and need not be here 
repeated. 
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election of members, under the act of incor- 
poration, was made with port full in 
view. The Board previously isted of eleven. 
members. At the election here referred to, 
thirteen additional members were chosen, 
These thirteen, taken collectively, resided in 
seven States of the Union, and belonged to all 
those religious denominations, from which a 
neral co-operation in missionary efforts, con- 
ucted under one organization, could be ex- 
pected. In subsequent elections, during o 
riod of thirteen years, the same object has 
en regarded. Of the forty-two members, 
who now com the Board, one resides in 
India, and the rest in nine States of the Union; 
viz. in five of the New England States, with 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia. 

At the annual meeting in 1819, gentlemen 
were elected, in nearly all the remaining 
States, as well as in Europe and the East, to act 
as Corresponding Members, whose counsel and 
patronage might promote the common object; 
and, two years later, a provision was intro- 
duced, by which persons are admitted as Hon- 
orary Members, on their making a specified 
donation to the Treasury of the Board. Both 
these classes of members, though they do not 
form a part of the corporate body, are invited 
to join in the deliberations of the annual 
meetings. In these ways, a fair representation 
| of the friends of missions is obtained, the ad- 
vice of intelligent men is received from a dis- 
tance, and a suitable respect is paid to others, 
whose conduct has evinced their deep interest 
in the welfare of the institution. With regard 
to the future, there is nothing, either in the act 
of incorporation, or in any decision of the 
Board, to prevent the election of as many mem- 
bers from different parts of the country, as the 
interests of the missionary cause may require. 

Thus designed to be national, in its reliance 
upon the experience, wisdom, and tried char- 
acter of eminent individuals in all parts of the 














| country, the Board has acquired the same char- 
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acter, toa remarkable extent, in the patronage |) expensive lawsuit of four years duration was 


which it has enjoyed. Though much the great- | 
er part of its resources has uniformly been | 


derived from New England, many liberal ben- 
efactors have been found in the nfiddle, south- 
ern, and western states. 

If the contemplated union should receive the 
sanction of the ecclesiastical bodies to which 
it is referred, the patronage from many parts 


of the country will be greater, it may safely || 


be presumed, than at any previous time. 


The Board will be considered, however, as , 


under the direction and peculiar patronage of 
those denominations, from which both institu- 
tions have hitherto derived their principal sup- 
port. 


Mode of Organization. 


The manner in which the Board is organ- 
ized, together with the reasons in favor of the 
mode, may be learned from the following co- 
pious extracts, which, containing important 
facts in the early history of the institution, 
will doubtless, be acceptable to the reader. 


In the month of June 1810, it was announc- 
ed, that four young men, who were then mem- 
bers of the Theological Seminary in Andover, 


necessary, before the legacy could be recover- 
ed; all which time the money lay unproductive 
in the hands of the executor, who could neither 


| pay it, nor make any use of it, till the question 


seriously contemplated devoting themselves to | 


the service of 
heathen. 


f Christ, as missionaries to the 
This interesting fact was stated to 


the General Association of Massachusetts, | a 
|| which should have given a legal form to all 


then in session, and the young men were in- 
vited to appear before that body. They ap, 


ared accordingly; explained their views; and, | 


in effect, if not literally, implored of Christians 
in our country, the means of obtaining access 
to the pagan world. 

After deliberating on the subject, the Gen- 
éral Association appointed a Committee of five 
gentlemen in Massachusetts, and four in Con- 
necticut, to take charge of this great concern; 
and ‘to devise ways and means, and adopt 
measures, for promoting tiie spread of the Gos- 
pel in heathen lands.” To this Committee the 
present name of the Board was given. 

In September of the same year, the nine 
persons, who had been thus selected, were in- 
vited to meet. A majority convened; a con- 
stitution was formed; and the Board was or- 
ganized. 

The General Association of Connecticut, at 
the next meeting, which was in June 1811, ap- 


proved of these measures; and appointed the |! 


same gentlemen in that state, as had been first 
appointed by the General Association of Mas- 
sachusetts. This latter body repeated the ap- 
pointment of five persons; and it was then 
supposed, that the would be perpetuated 
by annual appointments made in these eccle- 
siastical ies. The institution was then in 
its infancy. There had been no develope- 
ment of its powers. The donations actually 
received into its Treasury amounted to but a 
small sum. No missionary operations had been 
commenced. 

In the mean time, a legacy of thirty thou- 
sand dollars had been left to the Board. by the 
late Mrs. Norris of Salem, who died in April 
1811. As the Board was not intorporated, an 


was legally decided. ‘lhe fact that so large a 
| legacy was at hazard, merely for want of an act 
| of incorporation, made the friends of missions 
very desirous that similar embarrassments 
should not exist in future. Application was 
| therefore preterred to the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts for a charter, by which the Board 
might receive and hold property, under the 
protection of law. Such a charter was ob- 
tained in the month of June 1812, and served 
to increase that public confidence in the Board, 
, which had already been expressed in a very 
; unequivocal manner. 

In so important a measure as framing an 
act of incorporation, very able legal advisers 
were consulted. It was apparent, that the 
form, which the Board at first received, could 
not be preserved under a legal organization. 
The General Association of Massachusetts is 
merely a voluntary association, not known te 
the laws. The same is true of the smaller as- 
| sociations, which are the constituent bodies, 
| whose delegates compose the General Associ- 
{ ation. The appointments of such merely vol- 

untary associations, could not be legally recog- 

nized, unless the associations themselves were 

first legally detined; or, in other words, unless 
| all these constituent bodies were first incor- 
| porated. This was not desired by any one; 
| and, if it had been desired, there is no reason 
} 


| to think it would have been practicable. 
But had it been practicable to obtain an act, 


these ecclesiastical bodies, and should have 
prescribed that the members of the Board 
| should be annually elected by the General As- 
| sociations of Massachusetts and Connecticut; 


|| it may be doubted whether the Christian pub- 
|| lic would have deemed it suitable, that all the 


members of such a corporation, which was de- 


|| signed to act in behalf of multitudes residing 


| in every part of our widely extended country, 
| should be annually chosen by two independent 
| bodies, composed of men who reside in only 
| two States of the Union. It is to be remem- 


‘| bered, that these independent bodies are com- 


posed of clergymen only, and are changed, al- 
; most wholly every year, being the representa- 


|, tives of numerous other independent bodies, 
;| composed only of clergymen. 


When the Act of “Incorporation was ob- 
| tained, there seemed to be but three ways, in 
which the members of the corporate body could 
be designated; viz. either by enacting that all 


|| persons, who might subscribe a certain consti- 


' tution, or compact, should be members; or that 

all, who should pay a certain sum of money to 

the Treasury, should enjoy this privilege; or 

| that individuals, named in the act, should be 
authorized to elect associates and successors, 
who should in the same manner perpetuate the 
Board. The last of these methods was adopt- 
ed, for the following reasons. 

' 1. This orga»ization is andlogous to that, 
which was first chesen by the promoters of 
missions from this country to the distant 

| heathen. The prominent design, so far as re- 
lates to the form of the Board, was, that these 

| interesting concerns should be committed to 
| the management of a comparatively small num- 
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ver of men. Hence the epithet Commission- 
ers, which, however inconvenient as an ap- 
pendage to the name, clearly denotes, that the 
persons who bear it, were appointed to act for 
others. As the charter does not, and could not, 
provide for this delegated character, by recog- 
nizing it in form, all that remains for the Board 
is, to secure it in fact, by electing such asso- 
ciates, as will be a fair representation of the 
friends of missions. 

2. The present organization of the Board, 
renders that body a rea! representation of the 
Christian community. If membership were 
acquired bY subscribing a constitution, or mak- 
ing a small pecuniary donation, the members 
present at an annual meeting would consist 
principally of the inhabitants of the place, 
where the. meeting was held. If it were held 
from year to year in the same place, the Board 
would be regarded as the missionary society 
of that place, and not of the country at large. 
Ifthe annual meetings were held at different 
places in rotation, the members actually pres- 
ent at any one of the meetings, would, with 
few exceptions, be absent from the succeeding 
meeting; so that there would not be even the 
appearance of identity; and the Board, instead 
of being a virtual representation of the Chris- 
tian community, would be one year a small 
part of that community, assembled in one 
place, and the next year a distincf part of the 
same community, assembled in another place. 
Members, residing at even a moderate distance, 
would not feel any obligation to be present, or 
any responsibility for measures adopted. 

3. The constitution of the Board is such, 
that a real supervision of the doings of the ex- 
ecutive functionaries is exercised annually, and 
an efficient control is held in regard to every 
important measure. But it is obvious that a 
large society, assembled to hear parts ofa Re- 
port and listen to addresses, could not enter 
into details of business, or give any advice on 
doubtful or difficult subjects. 


to awaken benevolent feelings, and prompt to 
corresponding exertions. 


But the members of | 





The great use | 
of annual meetings in such a society would be, | 


| 
| 
| 
! 


this Board assemble once a year, examine the | 


doings of those whom they have ap 


inted to | 


manage its concerns, and, after deliberation, | 


and discussien, fix upon certain principles, 
which serve as landmarks, in future plans and 
movements. Residing in different parts of the 


country, and knowing the wishes and feelings | 


of contributors to the Board, in their respective 


vicinities, they can make any inquiries, or pro- | 


pose any measures, which the state of things 
may render expedient. 
bers not being large, the meetings are held 
from day to day. as long as a majority think 
expedient, and always till the important busi- 
ness has been transacted. 


Prospect of continued Confidence in the Board. 


Some of the reasons for hoping and believ- 
ing, that the present organization of the Board 
will continue to enjoy the confidence of the 


The number of mem- | 


; 


Christian community, are thus stated in the | 


Address. 


1. If, as is thought to be the case, the con- 
stitution of the Board is eminently fitted for 
the superintendence of missionary concerns, 


On the proposed Union of the U. F. M. S.with the Board. gt 


the religious public will not be ignorant of it. 
The mass of the people, so far as they are fa- 
vorably inclined toward the object of missions, 


| wish simply for the most convenient channel 
| for the communication of their beneficence 
| to the heathen world. Modes and forms of as- 


| CONFIDENCE.” 


sociation are immaterial in their view; and, if 
they see the management of missionary con- 
cerns entrusted, systematically and perma- 
nently.to men of experience and known char- 
acter, they will repose as much confidence in 
the Board, under its present organization, as 
they would repose in a body, whose members 
were annually elected by the votes of all con- 
tributors, (were such an election practicable,) 
and as mueh as should ever be reposed in any 
institution merely human. 

2. The principles, on which members have 
been elected hitherto, are calculated to sustain 
the public confidence. A considerable pro- 
portion of the members were Presidents of 
Colleges, or Professors in Theological Semin- 
aries, at the time of their election; and more 
than one fourth part of the present members 
sustain one or the other of these relations. It 
need not be said, that gentlemen in these im- 
+ and responsible stations, are extensive- 
y known and highly esteemed. They are also 
more likely, than any others, to be intimately 
acquainted with the character of the mission- 
aries. Another class is composed of venera- 
ble men, both among the clergy and laity, who 
have arrived at an advanced period of life, 
have discharged numerous = duties, and 
are not even suspected of valuing the littie dis- 
tinction, which is implied in a selection to 
these services, except as it may enable them to 
serve God in their declining days, and to bear 
a distinct testimony to the exeellence of the 
missionary cause. A small number, of middle 
age, residing near each other, have been se- 
lected to manage the executive business of the 
Board; and others, in the same period of life, 
distinguished for their active exertions in be- 
half of charitable objects, and residing in dif- 
ferent parts of the union, have been associated 
in this body. 

It is to be understood that the Board would 
not think of electing a member, whatever his 
standing or influence, who was not supposed 
to be a warm friend of missions. and of experi- 
mental religion, and a believer in those cardi- 
nal doctrines of the New Testament, which 
are sometimes called the doctrines of the Re- 
formation. 

3. The same causes which have led to the 
selection of such members, as were thought 
likely to be acceptable to friends of missions 
generally, and to require and retain their con- 
fidence, will always exist, and will almost ne 
cessarily produce the same effects. It was 
once well observed by Dr. Worcester, whose 
memory is greatly to be honored, that the sup- 
port of missions is ‘‘WHOLLY A MATTER OF 
There must be confidence on 
the part of the public, in the Board and its 
functionaries, at home and abroad; confidence 
on the part of the Board, in its functionaries, 
and in the patronage and support of the friends 
of missions; cenfidence on the part of mis- 
sionaries, in the Board and the Christian com- 
munity; and confidence on the part of those, 
who conduct the executive business of the in- 
stitution, in the candor, intelligence, and 
steady zeal of their associates of the Board, and 








ve dteligious Denominations in Syria and the Holy Land. 


Maxcu, 


of the multitude of their Christian brethren. |) stract from Jowett’s “Christian Researches in 


All this confidence is nec tothe prompt 
and successful prosecution of the missionary 
work. If the public were to withdraw confi- 
dence in the rd, resources could not be 
found for carrying on the present system of 
operations for three months. We are not to 
— however, that such a calamity will be 
suffered to take place without cause; and we 
trust in the protecting care of the Lord of mis- 
sions to prevent the existence of my cause, 
which should forfeit a confidence so long en- 
joyed, and on which so much is depending. 
But it is more to the design of this argument 
to say, that if the members of the Board have 
any regard for the success of the cause, in which 
they are embarked;—if they feel any responsi- 
bility for the stewardship, which is placed in 
their hands;—if they wish to sustain any repu- 


tation for integrity and consistency;—they will | 


aim to secure the best and most durable inter- 
est in the affections of the people of God, dy 
doing what is right, and leaving the issue to 
His disposal. 

4. The organisation of the Board is of such 
a nature, as to make its functionaries feel a 
double responsibility. All agents for religious 
charities must feel a nsibility to the pub- 


lic, so far as their doings attract public atten- | 


tion; and, in rd to missionary societies, 
the public ultimately know all that is material 
in But in large popular soci- 


i a 

eties, nothing can be done at the mectiugs 
other than to make — statements, which 
must be received without examination; where- 
as, at the annual meetings of the Board, all 
the doings of the Committee are brought under 
review. And this review is taken by men, 
who do not act in their private capacity, or as 
friends of the cause merely, but who are se- 
lected for this special service; who have regu- 
larly attended to the same duties for a series of 
years; who are familiar with the details of the 
business; and who wish for information, both 
on their own account, and that they may com- 
municate it to others. Perhaps no plan has yet 
been devised more favorable to a due feeling of 
responsibility, than the one which has been 
here described, and which received its form 
from peculiar circumstances, under the control 
of divine providence, without a distinct anti- 
‘cipation, on the part of its promoters, of all the 
adv , which have since been realized. 

Bat ld the wisdom of the Christian 
community discover practicable improvements 
of the plan, there is no reason why they should 
not be The subject may therefore be 
left to the j ent and integrity of those, 
who may have the direction of these concerns 
in future It need not be doubted, that, 
if the Christian church is faithful to itself and 
its Lord, a succession of devoted men will be 
ee by Him, to act in behalf of their 

thren for the benefit of the perishing na- 

tions. 
(To be continued.) 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN SYRIA AND 
THE HOLY LAND. 


For the better understanding of communica- 
tions from the missionaries connected with the 
Palestine Mission, which will appear in the 
subsequent parts of this volume, we shall ab- 


Syria and the Holy Land,” a very brief account 

of the principal religious denominations, or 
|| bodies of men professing different religious 
} opinions in that interesting portion of the 
| world. 
i I. Jews. 
| The Rabbinical, who are attached to a mul- 
1 titude of human traditions and commentaries; 
|| and the Karaites, who adhere to the simple 
| text of the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
; Sesides these, there are distinctions arising 

from differences in their modes of worship, or 
i from refinements of specuia‘ive opinion. Such 
are the Sephartim, or Spanish Jews, and the 
Ashkenasim, or Polish Jews. The latter, at 
Tiberias, were distinguished from the former 
by the Polish fur cap. The Sephartim speak 
Spanish; the Ashkenasim, German, Polish, 
and Russian. All intermingle a kind of Rab- 
binical jargon. Hebrew, Rabbinical Hebrew 
and Arabic, are, in various degrees, spoken by 
them. ‘ 

It seems proper to class the Samaritans un- 
der this head, as they profess to ground their 
religion entirely upon the five books of Moses; 
though it may indeed, very reasonably, be 
doubted, whether they have a claim to be re- 
garded as the descendants of Abraham. 





II. CHRISTIANS. 


Introductory to remarks upon the various 
denominations of professing Christians in that 
N part of the world, Mr. Jowett says: 


If pure Christianity consist in the enjoyment 
of the light of revelation; in the exercise of faith, 
hope, and charity; and in the maintenance of 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace—then 
must it be mournfully admitted, that the profes- 
sors of our most holy faith, have, in Syria and 
Palestine, wandered very far indeed from the 
truth and simplicity of the Gospel. Darkness 
and discord share the dominion here. It is 
true that there is no part of the Christian 
world into which these foul spirits have not, 
in various degrees, found entrance: but, in our 
present survey, the sight of them is doubly 
painful; while we contemplate the intensity 
of their influence, and the melancholy fact, 
that they should be here ruling in that very 
sphere where the religion of light and love was 
first promulgated. 


The professing Christians of Syria and Pal- 
estine may be thus classed. 


Greeks, of the proper Oriental church, 

Armenians proper, 

Syrians, proper, 

Nestorians, 

Copts and Abyssinians, 

Roman Catholics; viz. Maronites, Greek 
Koman Catholics, Armenian Roman Catholics, 











various 
in that 


Greek 
holics, 
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Syrian Roman Catholics, Latims or Frank Ro- 
man Catholics, 
Protestants. 


Oriental Greeks. —By these the first seven 
General Councils are held, together with the 
Holy Scriptures, as the standard of faith and 
discipline. Hence, though image-worship had 
been sanctioned by the last of these Councils, 
the oriental Greek Church has been preserved 
from many other deeply-rooted corruptions and 
abuses, which are to be found in the Church 
of Rome. They believe that Christ alone is 
the Head of his Church, denying the Pope’s 
supremacy; and they reject the doctrine of a 
purgatory. The oriental Greeks are numer- 
ous in Palestine and Syria; but have with- 
drawn, in great measure, from the maritime 
towns during the present revolution. In Mount 
Lebanon they are not tolerated, the Romish 
influence being there predominant and exclu- 
sive; but to the south, towards Jerusalem, they 
probably far out-number the Roman Catholics. 
In Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine, 
they have been found favorably disposed to the 
circulation of the Scriptures. 


Armenians.—The vast country between Sy- 
ria and the British possessions in India, ex- 
cepting a small portion of Roman-Catholic 
Greek influence in the more western parts of 
this region, is occupied, so far as Christianity 
is concerned, by Armenians, Jacobite Syrians, 
and Nestorians, more or less scantily distrib- 
uted among the native Mahomedan population. 
—The Armenians have four Monasteries in the 
Holy Land; one in Jerusalem, one just with- 
out the walls, one at Bethlehem, and another 
at Rama. That in Jerusalem is more splendid 
than any other building in the city, and de- 
clares at once the opulence of its possessors. 

The Armenian Church admits only the first 
three General Councils, and breaks off from the 
Greek Church at the fourth. It holds the 
opinion of the Monophysites, that there is only 
one nature inthe Saviour of the world; yet 


differs from the sect of the Jacobites in many || 


points of faith, discipline, and worship.* 


Syrians.—The Jacobite Syrians are Mono- 
physites, incommon with the Copts in Egypt, 
the Abyssinians, and, so far as the incarnation 
of Jesus Christ is concerned, the Armenians. 


The Jacobite Syrians have their residence 
chiefly on the banks of the Tigris; but their 
Patriarch, who lives near Mardin, not unfre- 
quently visits Aleppo, where many rich Jaco- 
bite Syrians reside. He claims also to be styled 





* Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist. Cent. xvi, See. 3, Part 1, 
Chap. 2. 


formation of Auxiliaries. we) 


Patriarch of Aatioch: although, at Mosul, re- 
sides another Jacobite Prelate, whe is styled, 
sometimes, the Maphrian, sometimes the Pri- 
mate, of the East; in dignity inferior to a Pa- 
triarch, but superior to a Metripolitan. 

It was a the commencement of the sixth 
century that this heresy was promulgated b 
Severus, a Patriarch of Antioch. To hem 
time afterwards, he was expelled from Syria; 
and the orthodox faith was re-established in 
that country. Ere long, however, a follower 
of his, James Baradzus, successfully reared 
again the Monophysite standard; and, in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, they have ever since main- 
tained their opinions, receiving from this 
second advocate of Monophysitism, the title of 
Jacobites. 


The above extracts are the language of Mr. 
Jowett. The following is a quotation made by 
that author from the letters of the Jesuit mis- 








sionaries. It describes more definitely the 
Monophysite peculiarity. 


They are named Jacobites from one of the 
| disciples of Eutyches and Dioseorus, called 
| Jacob. This disciple revived the error of his 
masters in the —— ofthe sixth century; 
and taught publicly, that there was only one 
nature in Jesus Christ, composed of two na- 
tures, the one divine the other human. 


Nestorians.—The Nestorians are found in 
but small numbers, if at all, in Syria and the 
Holy Land, In Mesopotamia and the adjacent 
countries, they are numerous. They take 
their name from Nestorius, a Syrian Bishop 
of Constantinople, who was condemned by the 
Council of Ephesus in 431. In opposition to 
the Monophysites, they maintain not only two 
natures, but two distinct persons, in the Son 
of God. But, according to Mosheim, they 
| so explain their meaning that their error in 
this respect is rather nominal, than real. 
“However that be,” he adds, ‘“‘we must ob- 
| Serve here, to the lasting honor of the Nestor- 

ians, that, of all the Christian societies es- 
| tablished in the East, they have been the most 
| careful and successful in avoiding a multitude 
| of superstitious opinions and practices, that 


* 





| have infected the Greek and Latin churches.” 


(To be continued.) 


American Board of fitlissious. 


FORMATION OF AUXILIARIES, 


VERMONT.—The Windsor County Auzil- 
tary Society was organized on the 14th of De- 
cember. Officers as follows: 

Rev. Walter Chapin, of Woodstock, Presi- 
dent; and twenty-three Vice-Presidents: 

Lyndon A. Marsh, Esq. Woodstock, Secreta- 
ry; David Pierce, Esq. Woodstock, 7'reasurer. 
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FORMATION OF ASSOCIATONS. 


CONNECTICUT.—New Haven County, Hamden, 
East Plains. Lad. asso. Mrs. Jonathan Mix, Pres. 
Mrs. Roger Dorman, V. P. Mrs. Hannah A. Trip, 
See. Mrs. Gibbs Gilbert, Treas, 5 coll. March 10, 
2623, 

MASSACHUSETTS. Essex Co. Danvers, (N. 
Soc.) Gent. Asso. prev. formed, 6 coll. added.—Lad. 
Asso. Mrs. Benjamin Wadsworth, Pres. Mrs. Moses 
Putman, V. P. Miss Hannah Putnam, Sec. Miss Betsey 
Putnam, Treas. 6 coll.—Oct. 9. 


Haverhill. Gent. Asso. Rev. J. Dodge, Pres. Hon. 


J. Varnum, Esq. V. P. Mr. J. How, Sec. Mr. S. Chase. | 


‘Treas. 5 coil.—Lad. Asso. Mrs. J. Dodge, Pres. Mrs. M. 
Atwood, V. P. Mrs. M. Hardy, Sec. Mrs. M. Gale, 
Treas. 5 coll.—Oct. 30. 

Bradford, (W. Par.) Gent. Asso. Rev. J. Allen, 
Pres. Rev. I. Ingraham, V. P. Dr. L. Cross, Sec. E. 
Kimball, - Treas. 6 coll.—Lad. Asso, Mrs. I. Ingra- 
ham, Pres. Mrs. N. Jones, V. P. Miss A. C. Hasselune, 
Sec. Mrs. R. M. Kimball, Treas. 4 coll. Oct. 31. 


Ti . Gent. Asso. Mr. D. Perkins, Pres. Rev. 
R.G. is, V. P. Sec. and reas. 5 coll.—Lad. Asso. 


Mrs. R. G. Dennis, Pres. Mrs. N. Cleaveland, V.P. , 
Miss Almira Merri 


erriam, Sec. and Treas. 5 coll. Nov. 6. 


Wenham. Gent. Asso. Rev. E. P. Sperry, Pres. 
Capt. E.Kimball, V.P. Mr. J.Dodge Sec. Col. P.Porter, 
‘Treas, 3 coll.—Lad, Asso. Mrs. E. Kimball, Pres. Mrs. 
E. P. . V. P. Miss R. Dodge, Sec. Mrs. J. Dodge, 
‘Treas. - Nov. 7. 


Boxford, (ist + Gent. Asso. Rev. I. Briggs, Pres. 
Dea. T. Pearley, V. P,.Col, C. Peabody, Sec. Capt. J. 


Kimball, Treas. 3 coll.—Lad. Asso. Mrs. I. Briggs, | 
Pres. Mrs. P. Spofford, V. P. Mrs. C. Peabody, See. | 


Mrs. S. Peabody, Treas. coll. Nov. 21. 


Boxford, (2d. Par.) Gent. Asso. Rev. P. Eaton, D.D. 
Pres. Mr. J. Foster, V. P. Deac. C. Foster, Sec. Mr. 


J. Foster, Treas. 3 coll.—Lad. Asso. Prev. formed 3 
coll. added. Nov. 22. 


New Rowley. Gent. Asso. Rev. I. Braman, Pres. 
Dea. T. Merrill, V. P. Lieut. B. Winter, Sec. Deac. J. 
Platts, Treas. 4 coll.—Lad. Asso. {. Braman, 
Pres. Mrs. A. J. Tenny, V. P. Mrs. T. Merrill, Treas. 
Miss L. Spofford, Sec. 3 coll. Nov. 20, 


Bees, Gent. Asso. Mr. J. Pike, Pres. Mr. J, Searle, 
V. P. Deac. P. Pearley, Sec. Capt. D. Noyes, Treas. 
6 coll.—Lad. Asso. Mrs. H. Parish, Pres. Mrs. E. 
Moody, V. P. Mrs. W. Moody, Treas, Miss M. Searle, 
Sec. 6 coll, Nov, 27. 


Marca, 
|| Brad E. Par.) Gent. Asso. Rev. G. B. . 
ford, ) sso. Rev . Soe 


Pres. Miss S. Tuttle, V. P. Miss A. Greenough, Sec. 
Mrs. J. Hardy, ‘Treas. 3 coll. Nov. 28. 


Newbury, (Belleville-Par.) Gent. Asso. J. Little, 
Esq. Pres. Mr. J. Balch, V. P. M. Little, Esq. Sec. Mr, 
W. Tappan, Treas. 4 coll.—Lad. Asso. Mrs. A. Harris, 
Pres. Mrs. (. Hale, V. P. Miss H. Tucker, Sec. Mrs, 
C. Brown, Treas. 4 col Dee. 4. 


West Newbury, (2d. Par.) Gent. Asso. Rev. E, 
Demond, Pres. Deac, A. Bricket. V. P. Mr. T. Hill, 
See. Col M. Newell, Treas. 4 coli —Lad. Asso. Mrs, 
M. Tappan, Pres. Mrs. E. Demond, V. P. Miss H. 
Tappan, Sc. Miss S. Osgood, Treas. 4 coll, Dec. 5. 


Newburyport, (First Pres. Ch.) Gent. Asso. Rev, 
5. F. Willams, Pres. Hon. J. Nelson, V. P. Mr. N, 
Coffin, Sec. Deac. J. Moody, Treas, 3 coll.—Lad. Asse, 
Mrs. M. Titeomb, Pres. Mrs. C. Emerson, V. P. Miss 
E. Wheeiwright, Sec. the Treas. of the Gent. Asso. 3 
eoell. Dee. 11. 


Newburyport. (Third Rel. Soc.) Gent. Asso. Rev. 
L. S. Dimmick, Pres. Mr. J. S. Pike. V. P. Mr. S. N. 
Tenny, See. Mr. C. Whipple, Treas. 3  cotl.—Lad. 
'| Asso. Mrs. L. F. Dimmick, Pres. Mrs. M. Emery, V. 
|| P. Mrs. F. B. Bannister, Sec. Miss L. Bagley, Treas. 3. 
|| coll, Dee. 12, 


C. W. Milton, Pres. S. H. Currier, Esq. V. P. Deae. S. 
Haskell, Treas, M. Pettingell, Esq. Sec. 4 coll.—Lad. 
Asso. Mrs. Mary Atwood, Pres. Miss S. Caldwell, V.P. 
Miss M. A. Patch, Sec. Miss Elizabeth Moss, Treas. 
4coll. Dec. 19. 


Newbury, (First Rel. Soc.) Gent. Aeso. Rev. L. 
Withington, Pres. S. Little, Esq. V.P. Mr. S. Sweetser, 
{ Sec. Dr. E. Hale, Treas. 4 coli.—Lad. Asso. Mrs. L. 

Withington, Pres. Mrs. S. Moody, V. P. Mrs. J. Chick- 
ering, Treas. Miss C. Sweetser, Sec. 4 coll, Dec. 18, _ 


Rowley, (First Par.) Gent. Asso. Rev. W. Holbrook, 
Pres. Deac. G. Jewett, V. P. E. Smith, Esq. Sec. Mr. 
N. Lambert, Treas. 4 coll.—Lad. Asso. Mrs. W. Hol- 
| brook, Pres. Mrs. S. Pearley, V. P. Miss M. Hobson, 
Sec. Mrs. N. Lambert. Treas. 4 coll. Dec. 19. 


Ipswich, (First Par.) Gent. Asso. Rev. D. T. Kim- 

bail, Pres. Hon. J. Heard, Esq. V. P. Dr. J. F. Gardner, 

|! See. Deac. T. Knowlton, 
|! Lad. Asso. prev. formed. 


| Newburyport, (Fourth Rel. Soc.) Gent. Asso. Rev. 
! 
| 





reas. 4 coll, Dec, 25.— 


DONATIONS. 


FROM JAN. 21ST, TO FEB. 20TH, INCLUSIVE. 


I. AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
Cumberland co. Me. Aux. So. by Rey. 


Dr. Payson, 
Freeport, Mon. con. for Veazie Mer- 
rill, in Ceylon, $13 50 
Portland, Gent. 100 00 
Standish, La. 6 50——-120 00 
Essex co. Ms. 
Boxford, ist par., Gent.andla. 40 00 
2dpar. Gent. 43 46 
La, 50 00 
Byfield, Gent. 10 41 
26 63 
Fem. read. so. 17 43 
: Cent so. 7 33 
Haverhill, Gent. 20 00 
La. 60 84 
Newburyport, La. in 3d relig. so. 80 55 


: La. in Ist presb, so. 

(of which, to constitute the Rev. 
SAMUEL P. WILLIAMS an 
Honorary Member of the 





. 110 43 
New Rowley. Gent. 43 44 
\° 28 58 

West Newbury, La. (of which for . 
John Kirby, in Ceylon, 14;) 67 75 
606 85 
Ded. amt ackn. in Feb. Her. 223 82 


—_———383 03 
Hampden co. Ms. S. Warriner, Tr. 


Longmeadow, a few Gent. m. f. 15 00 


Middle Granville, Mon. con. 7 23———-22 28 
Litchfield co. Ct. F. Deming, Tr. 
(of which for Bombay miss. 
Goshen. young !a. char. so. for Jo- 
seph Harvey, at the Sand. Isl. 60 00 
Litchfield, Fem. char. so. fora hea. 
child, 16 25 
Plymouth, So. for ed. hea. orphans, 13 25 
Salisbury, Gent. fora hea. youth, 8 00 
for Pal. miss. 1 00 
Watertown, Miss P. Nettleton, for 
schools in Ceylon, 2. 
Doreas so. for Uriel 


400 





Gridley in Ceylon, ; 20 
Woodbury. Fem. benev. so. for,Sam- 
uel Andrews in Ceylon, 12 00) 
1,150 00 





Middlesex co. Ct. C. Nott, Tr, 





Lyme, Ist so. Fem. miss. so. 18 00 
| Millington. La. 24 00 
North Killingworth, Gent. 16 12 
| La. 23 96 
82 08 
1] ded.c. notes, 5 00——-77 
Rockingham co. N. H., W. aux. 80. 
| Northwood, Gent. 30 62 


La. 19 63-———50 25 
Rockingham co, N.H., E. aux. so. 
j T. H. Miller, Tr. 
Portsmouth, 
| Stratham, 


La. a bal. 1 co 
Gen. 17 62——-18 62 











——22 28 


1,150 00 








1826. 
Rutland co. Vt. J. D. ay Tr. 








East Rutland, 17 50 
La. 13 86 
Fairhaven, Gent. 33 75 
La. 57 85 
Orwell, Gent. 44 92 
La. 29 74 
Pittsford, Gent. 30 00 
La. 47 00 
Poultney, Gent. 13 32 
La. 13 20 
Sudbury, Gent 7 50 
La. 20 01 
West Rutland, Gent. 64 20 
\. 37 23 
430 08 
ded. c. notes, 3 00 
427 03 
Tolland co. Ct. J. Barnes, Tr. 
North Coventry, Gent. 18 00 


Total from the above Auxiliary Societies, $2,266 34 |! 


Il. VARIOUS COLLECTIONS AND DONA- 
TIONS. 


Abington lst par. Ms. Fein. beneyv. so. by Miss 
M. Howe, T 


Donations. 





r. 
Aeworth, N. H. Miss S, MePherson, by Rev. 

P. Cooke, 5 00 
Albany, N. ¥Y. Fem. so. for schools in Bombay, 

by Mrs. M. A. Willard, 50 00 
Amherst 1st par. Ms. Fem. for miss. so. Mrs. 

L. C. Whittemore, Tr. 27 00 
Andover, Ms. Indiv. in S. par. for Andover 

Jewish school at Bombay, by Rev. J. Ed- 

wards, 100 00 

A triend, to constitute the Rev. MO- 

SES STUART au Honorary Member of the 
ard, 50 00 | 

Bath, N. H. Fem. be nev. so. by Rev. D. Suth- 

erland, 1 50 
Beritn, Vt. Mon. con. by J. Loomis, 2 00 
Bethel, Vt. Mon. con. by Rev. J. ‘Torrey, 6 26 
Beverly, Ms. Fem. wes. miss. so. Mrs. A. 

Lovett, Tr, 40 16 
Boston, Ms. United mon. con. for Pal. miss. 50 00 

An indiv. for Sou. Amer. uniss. (prev. rec'd, j 

78598) part avy. of Retrospect, 28 14 | 

Av. of jewelry, 2 00 
Bexboro’, Ms. Widow A. Hayward, by Mr. 

Picket, 20 00 
Boylston, Ms, Fem. so. Mrs. P. Hastings, Tr. 8 64 
Bradford, Vt. Mon.con. by Rev. S. McKean, 2 34 
Braintree, Vt. Mon. con. by Rev. J. ‘Yorrey, 8 32 
Brookfield, Vt. Mon. con. by do. 12 53; Mon. 

con. 8; Gent. so. for ed. hea. chil. 11; Juv. 

fem. so. for do. 8 50; by Rev, E. Lyman, 40 03 
Burlington, Vt. M. Catlin, by E. Dean, 5 00 
Burton, O. A lady, for Luther Lawton in 

Ceylon, by Rev. J. Seward, 12 00 


Chartotte, Vt. C. box in fam. of Rev. C. Yale, 25 
Chelmsford, Ms. Mrs. H. Farwell, by A. Par- 


ker, 50 
Chelmsford and Dracut, Ms. Hea. school so. for 

Cher. miss. by Susan B. Hildreth, Tr. 12 61 
Colchester, Ct. Mon. con. in S, dis. for hea. chil, 

142; bal. for For. miss. school, 193: oy W.T. 

Turner, 335 
Cornish, Y.H. Mrs. F. M. Ripley, 10; mon. 

con. 42P, contrib. at communion seasons in 

cong. chh. 12; by N. Whittelsey, 26 21 
Croyden, N.U. Fem. read. su. by Mrs. H. 

Dodge, 7 40 
Danby, N. Y. Fem. cent so. by Mrs. J. Parker, 

Tr. 12 00 
Danville, Vt. Mon. con. by J. P. Dana, 18 25 
Dorchester, Ms. E. Withington, prof. of M. 

Herald agency, 5 00 
Dunbarton, N. 11. For. miss. so. for ed. hea. 

chil. by J. Milis, Jr. 7 00 
Dunstable, Ms. Mon. con. by J. Taylor, 12 52 
Fairfax, Vt. M.f. by H. Janes, 4 00 
Fayette, N. Y. ist pvesb. chh. by Rev. A. D. 

Eddy, 7 00 
Fitchburg, Ms. As Downe, for Abel Downe at 

Mayhew, 15; a friend, 1; a friend, by E. Os- 

ine, 3, 19 00 
Francestown, N. H. L. K.verett, 2 00 
Franklin, Ten. J. Russell, 5 00 
Frederick co. Va, Memb. of Epis. cong. for 

George Lemmon, in Choe. na. 30.00 





Galway, N. Y. Juv. so. for Ceyion school, Miss 
C. Dauchy, Tr. 36; a new year’s gift in cong. 


Rev. S. Nott, Jr. for Bombay miss. 15 50; 51 50 
Genoa, N. Y. Mon.con. in Ist presb. cong. 

w. eg 10 06 
Gilmanton, N.H. Mon. con. in centre cong. 0. 

J. French, Tr. 13 23 
Granville, E. par. Ms. Fem. benev. so. for 

Timothy Mather Cooley at Elliot, by Mrs. A. 

Cooley, Sec. 30 00 
Hampstead, N. H. Fem. char. so. 7 75; mon, 

con. 481; m. f. 1; J. Eastman, Jr. 1; by Rev. 

I. Kelly, 14 56 
Haverhilit, Ms. Mon. con. for wes. miss. by 

T. RK. Appleton, 26 47 
Heath, Ms. Mon. con. by D. Thayer, 6 22 
Hinesburgh, Vt. B. G. Root, (of which to 

constitute the Rev. OFTO S. HOYT an 

Honorary Member of the Board, 50;) 60 00 
Keene, N. H. Mon. con. by Rev. Z. S. Bars- 

tow, 400 
Lebanon, Ct. La. benev. so. for Zebulon Ely 

in Ceylon, by A. Buckingham, 20 00 

|| Lime, N. H. Contrib. by Rev. B. Perry, 13 00 
|| Middlebury, Vt. Mon. con. by Rev. S. A. Mer- 

rill, 20; a friend, by E Brewster 1; 21 00 
Middlesex, Vt. Fem, so. by Rev. C. Wright, 25 
Mo = Store, N. Y. P. Roberts, a bal. by N. on 

iltis, 
Monrve, Michi. Ter. Friends of missions, 15 00 
Montpelier, Vt. Mon. con. by J. Loomis, 10 42 
Morristown, N. J. P. A. J. 50 00 
Murfreesboro’, N. C. Presb.cong. mon. con. 12; 

} PMurfee and lady, es ty — 

vrd Murfree in Ceylon, . W. 15 00 
Newburyport, Ms. A friend, by Rev. £ . 

Dimmick, 10 00 
New Hampshire, A bal.by N. Willis, 40 
New Providence, N. J. A. Ludiow, a bal. 50 
Newton W. par. Ms. M.t. by J. Fuller, 2733; 

mon. con. 11; by Rev. W. Gree! h, 38 33 
New York city, Schol. in J. D. Holbrook’s 

school, for school in Cey om, fy J.P. Haven, 17 00 
Norfolk, Ct. Gent. so. for ed. . youth in In- 

dia, by J. H. Pettibone, Tr. 14 50; ia. so. for 

do. by Mrs. E. Roys, fr. 16 85; J. Battell, 12; 

Mrs. S. Batteli, 12; 55 35 
North Killingworth.Ct. A bal. by N. Willis, 50 
Norwich, Ct. Mon. con. in Ist so. 2231; C. 

Lathrop, a thank off. 12; _ 34 31 
Paterson, N. J. Mon, cou. in Ist presb. chh. 

19; Rev. S. Fisher, an. pay. for Sarah Colt 

in Ceylon, 12; 31 00 
Peru, Vt. Mon. con. 1 00 
Philadelphia, Pa. Southern youths’ fem. so. 

for a hea. youth, by Sarah McMullin, Tr. 8 08 
Pitesfield, Vt. Rev. J. Parsons and family, for 

Justin Parsons in Ceylon, 12 00 
Plainfield, N.H. Fem. char.so. Mrs. M. C 

Tr. 1039; mon. con. by J. Loomis, 3 67; 14 06 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. Fem. miss. so. for wes. 

missions, by Mrs. Dr. Movers, 12 00 
Portland, Me. Mater. asso. for Edward Payson 

and Ann Louisa Payson in Ceyion by Susan 

Wood, Tr. 40 00 
Princeton, N. J. Fem. so. for a fem. school in 

Ceylon, by A. Henry, 106 00 
Reading S. par. Ms. R. P. 1 50 





Romney, Va. Mon. con. 20; Rev. W. H. Foote, 

i; by N. Willis, 21 00 
Rowley ist. par. Ms. So. for hea. chil. for 

Exckie: Rogers and Willard Holbrook in Cey- 

lon, 24; a im 6 54; mon. con. 3 46; chil. of 

M. Richards, 25c. by Rev. W. Holbrook, 34 25 
Royalton, Vt. Mon. con, by Rev. J. hyn J 12 64 

ker, 


Rutland E. par.Vt. Mon.con. by Rev. E.W. 20 00 
Ru:land, Ms. Mon. con. 6 25 
Salem, and Vic, Ms, For miss. so. I. P. Foster, 

Tr. 43; fem. so. for ed. hea. chil. for Elias Cor- 

nelius in Ceylon, by Mrs. S. M. Richardson, 

Tr. 18; 61 00 
Salissury Ferry, Ms. Fem, read. so. for wes. 

mis. by Mary Dole, Tr. 5 00 
St. Albans, Vt. E. Olas, m. f. by H. Janes, 103 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. Mon. con. by J. Clark, 4 86 
Stoddard, N. H. Contrib. for hea. chil. by I. 

Robinson, 6 00 


Town Hill, New Haven, Vt. Mon. con. by Mfr. 
Cowles, 1 
Trenton, N. Y. J. Younglove, 12 
Tunbridge, Vt. Mon. con. by Rev. J. Torrey, 7 
Vershire, Vt. Mon. con. 1 











96 


Warren, Vt. Mon. con. 3; m. f. by young men, 
12; by Rev. S. M. W’ 

Westbore, Ms. Fem. asso. for Elisha Rockwood 
and Sarah B. Rockwood in Ceyton, by Ann 
O. Parker, Tr. 

Westfield, N. Y.C. box of E. Williams, _ 
We A, S. Par. Ms. Fem. read. and relig. 
. $0. for Betsey Bolcom Tyler at the 

Sandw. Isl. by Miss L. Pratt, Tr. 14 00 

Windsor ,N. H. Fem. cent. so. Mrs. M. Curtice 
Treas. for hea. chil. 3 12; J. Curtice, fordo.1; 4 12 

Winhali, Vt. Mon. con. 1 00 

Wi » Me. Gen. asso. by F. Paine, Tr. 10 50 

Woodstock, Vt. C. Dana, 2 00 

Unknown, or purp. concealed by the donors, 
two ladies, 5th pay. fora child in Cher. na. 15 00 

Amount of donations acknowledged in the preceding 

lists, $3,913 22. 


Ill. LEGACIES. 


Canton, Ct. Part of legacy of Dr. Solomon Ev- 
erest, dee’d (7,716 having been acknowledged 


previously,) by B. Ely, Exr. 
ay ag Dh Hon. mas W. Thompson, 


Farmington, Ct. Mrs. Mary Perry, dec’d, 100; 
int. on do. 5; by M. Cowles, 1 


IV. PERMANENT FUND FOR CORRES- 
PONDING SECRETARY. 
Part avails of property of the late Rev. Levi 
Parsons, devoted to this object, by Rev. J. 
Parsons, 13 90 


Vv. PERMANENT FUND FOR TREASURER. 


100 00 


05 00 











Donations. 


VI. MISSION COLLEGE IN CEYLON. 
Unknown, A friend, 15 00 
A sub. to the M. Herald, ~ 100 


VII. DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &e. 


Acworth, N. H. A box, for wes. miss. 

Athens, Ga. Clothing, &c. from Mrs. J. Sibbald 
and others, for Hightower, 

Bath, N.H. A box fr. fem. benev. so. by Rev. D, 
Sutheriand, 

Boyleror, Ms. A bundle, fr. fem. so. Mrs. P. 
Hastings, ‘Ir. 

Croyden, N.H. A bundle, (r. fem. read. so. Mrs. 


38 37 
13 50 
20 & 


5% 
1 & 


+ Dodge, Tr. 

Gilsum, N. H. 2 1-2 yds. cloth, fr. Mrs. P. 
Hayward, 

Hamp. Chris. Depos. Ms. Sundry articles fr. 
fem. associations in Hadley, Hatfield, and 
Southampton, : 

Middlesex, Vt. A box, fr. fem.so. for wes. miss. 
by Rev. C. Wright. 

New Haven, Ct. Books, fr. J. L. Cross, 12 @ 

— Vt. 25 English Grammars, fr. a 
friend, for Dwight. 

Rutland, Vt. E. par. A box, by Mrs. L. Long, 


Tr. 
Saxton’s Village, and vic. Vt. A bundle, fr. 
ladies, by Rev. S. Taylor. ‘ 
Western, Ms. A box,fr. fem. char. asso. by Abi- 
gail Mayo, ‘ : 
Winchester, Ten. Various articles of clothing, 
— fr. friends, for Anna Hoyt, Willstown, 
er. DA. 


Note.—The sum of $30, acknowledged in the Her 


Boston . A friend. 6 40 || ald, Vol. XX. p. 49, under the head of Hamp. Chr. 
Hartford, ae friend, the value of a patent ' Dep. was fr. the Rev. Evan Johns, Canandaigua, 
Jever Printing Press and apparatus for the N.Y, 
Ceylon mission, by H. Hudson, 240 00 
DONATIONS, 


TO THE UNITED FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
For the month of January, 1826. 


Abaghe, Pa. Coll. by Rev. R. Steele, 12 50 
Albany, N.Y. South R. D. chh. 26; Gen. meet. 

in 2d presb. 82; an indiv.1; by Rev. J.C. 

Crane, 109 00 
Briceland Cross R Pa. Rev. Mr. MeCur- 

dy’s ry 4 23 14; an indiv. 1; J. Carr, 5; by 

Rev. J. C. Crane, 2914 
Bridgehampton, N. Y. Mon. con. by Rev. A. 

Francis, 900 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Fem. miss. so. (of which 3d 

pay. for Joseph Sanford,and Anna Finley 

ut Cataraugus, 24;) by Miss E. Van Sinderin, 124 00 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. Mon. con. by Rev. J.C. Ba- 

ker, 10 00 
Cross Creek, O. Rev. Mr. uis, 4195; W. 

B. Bowland and R. Bow 1, by Rev. J. 

C. Crane, 42 95 
Fairfield, N. J. Aux. so. by N. O. Burt, Tr. 10 00 
Germantown, Pa. Mon. con. in Evan. Lutheran 

ebh. by Rev. J. C. Baker. 25 00 
Green Castle, Pa. Ree’d in letter to Z. Lewis, 10 00 
Greenwich, W. J. Aux. su. by S. Lawrence, a 

7 
Harmony, N.J. Rev. L. F. Leake, proportion 

of marriage fees, 3 00 
Johnstown, N. Y. Bequest of Peter McIntire, 100 00 
Lebanon, N. J. Rev. } I. Schultz, 1 00 
Mercersburg, Pa. Rev. D. Elliot, 1 00 
Middleton, Del. Ladies of Drawyer’s Presb. 

cong. to constitute their pastor a life member, 30 00 
Newark, N. J. First presb. ehh. 60 00 


New Brunswick, N. J. Coll. in Presb. ehh. 21 

95; mon. con. in do. 19 70; Do. in R. D. chh. 

16 65; aux. so. by H. Van Arsdale, Tr. 12 50; 70 380 
New Castle, Del. Aux. so. for Mackinaw Mis- 

sion, by Elizabeth Booth, Tr. 50 00 
Neelstown, N. Y. Ladies to constitute the Rev. 

John M’Jimsey a life member, 
New Lebanon, N. Y. Mon. con. in Presb, chh. 

by P. Roberts, 12 00 
New York City, Fem. sab. sch. in Cedar Street, 

2d pay. for Joseph M’Elroy at Mackinaw, 12; 

Youth’s miss. so. of R. D. church in Market 

street, 2d pay. for Henry Rutgers at do. 12; 








Fem. miss. asso. of Cedar street, 2d pay. for 

John B. Romeyn and Harriet Romeyn at do. 

24; mon. con. m brick chh. 16 50; sew. asso. 

in Rev. Mr. Cox's chh. 3d Ray for Samuel 
ar 


H. Cox at Tuscarora, 12; R. Varick, 50, 126 ® 
Parsippany, N.J. Fem. evang. so. by Miss J. 

- Howell, 875 

Penfield, N. Y. Mon. con. by Rev. A. Carpen- 60 


ter, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Mon. con. in 5th Presb. chh. 
18; do. in 7th do, 17; J. P. Engles, av. of ‘Sol- 
diers narrative,’ 10; 45 0 

Pocahontas co. Va. G. Massingbud, : 30 00 

Richmond, Va. W.E. and K. R. Caskie, 2d 
pay. for Divie Bethune, 12; nae ladies, Ist 
pay. for Virginia La Fayette, by Miss J. 

leasants, 12; 

Rochester, N. ¥Y. A friend (in note dated Oct. 
23, 1825, at 6 months )200; F.Star, 3; indiv. 
5; by Rev. J. C. Crane, 208 00 

Saugerties, N. ¥Y. Fem. miss. so. by Mrs. F. e 

7 


26 75 


Isham, 
Smithtown, N. Y. Fem. char. so, 20; mon. con. 
6 75; by R. Nicoll, 
Steubenville, O. Presb. chh. by Rev. J. C. 
Crane, 22 63 
Sunbury, Pa. Fem. miss. so. by Mary Jordan, 13 0 
Three Springs, Pa. Rev. Mr. Churchill’s cong. 
by Rev. J. C. Crane, 60 
Two Ridges, Pa. Rev. Mr. Hunt’s cong. by do. 7% 
Uniontown, Pa. Mon. con. 12 91; an indiv. 25¢ 
by do. 13 16 
Wanck, N. Y. Fem. miss. so. by Ann Maria 
Austen Tr. 11 3 
Washington City, Allowance fr. Government, 
for quarter ending 1st Jan. 600; for building 
at Mackinaw, 1,333 33; 1 
Washington, Pa. Indiv. 12 16; Miss J. Scott, 1: 
by Rev. J. C. Crane, 
Wooster, Pa. Rev. Mr. Hunt's con. by do. 
Unknown, a friend (an order for goods to be 
sent to Cataraugus mi sion) 
Amount of donations to the U. F. M. Society acknewt 
edged in the preceding list, %3,303, 04. 


3 
13 16 
5 33 
50 01 
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